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Chances are you're trying to dream up the per- 
fect gift for one of these lucky people! 


And what gift could be more wonderful for any 
or all of them—than a crisp U.S. Savings Bond! 


Remember U.S. Savings Bonds pay $4 for every 
$3 at the end of 10 years. 


U.S. Savings Bonds do not lose their value if 


they’re lost, stolen or destroyed. 
They can be turned into cash in case of emergency. 
So, settle your gift problems at your bank or post 
office—with U.S. Savings Bonds! 
And while you’re at it —how about some for your- 


self! They’re a wonderful boon to your peace of 
mind! 


Saving Sure Saving — U.S. Savings Bonds 


: te Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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Christmas and the Art Lesson 


ANNA DUNSER 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


‘Art Director, Maplewood-Richmond Heights Schools, Maplewood, Mo. 


Tuer E are numerous ways in 
which art can be taught through the 
children’s interest in the Christmas 
Holiday Season and _ conversely, 
there are many ways in which 
Christmas facts and feelings can be 
taught through the art work. 

First there are the stories about 
Christmas that the children will like 
to illustrate. These stories may be 
read or told by the teacher, or may 
be read or told by one child to the 
others. And there are stories which 
each child can read for himself and 
illustrate but in this last instance if 
the story is already illustrated the 
child would be inclined to copy the 
illustrations, but he may choose a 
part of the story that is not pictured 
in the book. 

Whether or not the teacher dis- 
cusses the story with the children 
before, or after drawing the pic- 
tures, will depend upon the experi- 


ence the children have had in 
illustrating stories. 

If they have not done it before, 
the teacher may want to build up 
some enthusiasm by pointing out 
parts of the story that would make 
good picture and she may build con- 
fidence by urging each child to make 
the picture in his own way, just as 
he sees it in his own mind. 

Another type of story for the 
child te represent in pictures is the 
story that the child makes up for 
himself. This may prove the most 
valuable type of story for the child 
must do some thinking for himself. 
He has the story in his own mind 
and can therefore see it better than 
anyone else. 

There are many forms the stories 
may take. The folded piece of draw- 
ing paper makes a booklet of four 
pages. The story may proceed from 
page to page through four pictures. 


The story may be told while showing 
the pictures, or the story may be 
written at the top or bottom of the 
pictures in large crayon letters if the 
child is quite small. Older children 
may wish to inset sheets of writing 
paper for the story. Then all pages 
may be tied together with ribbon or 
yarn. The children within one group 
will differ so much in ability that 
one child may write four closely 
filled pages of story, while the 
slower child in the group will write 
four lines. It is this opportunity for 
each child to work up to his own 
capacity that makes creative work 
so valuable. The quality of the story, 
too will vary with the individuals 
and tells much about their manner 
of thinking. 

Too long has memory been the 
basis of judging a child’s thinking 
power. Perhaps because educators 
in the past knew no way to measure 
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depth of understanding and think- 
ing ability. 

Sometimes the teacher will give 
the children a choice — a story 
about the first Christmas at Bethle- 
hem, or a present day story of Santa 
Claus, Christmas trees, toys, and 
gifts. Several teachers found that 
the children were about evenly 
divided in their choices — fifty 
per cent wished to write about or 
illustrate stories about the first 
Christmas. 

Miss Nickles, a third grade teach- 
er in Valley School, asked the chil- 
dren what they knew about the first 
Christmas. One child gave one bit 
of information, another added some- 
thing to that, and other children 
thought of other things until they 
had a fairly complete story — the 
search for an inn, the stable with 
animals, the star, the wisemen with 
their camels, the shepherds and 


sheep, and the angels, and at last. 


the Babe in the manger. 

The children were then eager to 
choose a part of the story to illus- 
trate. The finished pictures were 
put on the wall in their natural 
sequence. A group of pictures like 
these could be combined in one 
large book to go into the library of 
that room. 

There are poems and songs that 
are as interesting to illustrate as the 
stories. Each year the children sing 
many of the old songs and they 
learn new ones. To illustrate these 
songs the child must understand the 
words. Some unfamiliar words must 
be explained and this new knowl- 
edge adds to the enjoyment of sing- 
ing the songs. 

Too often we take it for granted 
that the children understand the 
words of the songs with which we 
are so familiar. When the children 
attempt to illustrate the song they 
reveal for the teacher how they 
understood or misunderstood. The 
words may be examined and ex- 
plained before the pictures are 
started or they may be explained 
as the children ask about them. 

If a child has a mistaken notion 
of the meaning and so shows it in 
his drawing the teacher can correct 
the impression later — not in the 


drawing, or as a criticism of the 
drawing. 
“A visit from Saint Nicholas,” 


better known as, ““T’was the night 
before Christmas,” affords many 
scenes for the drawing lesson. And” 
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there are many other poems that 
may be used. 

But all art and Christmas lessons 
need not be illustrations. The matter 
of decoration provides many design 
problems. First and most important 
is the. matter of decorating the 
Christmas tree. If the children have 
a Christmas tree in their own 
school room, surely they should be 
permitted the fun, the pride and the 
glow of making the decorations. 

Small pictures of balls, Santa 
Clauses, toys, stars, angels, and 
anything else that come into their 
heads at Christmas time can be 
colored brightly and cut out for a 
Christmas tree ornament. More 
advanced children will find ways of 
making these ornaments three di- 
mensional. Almost any small pic- 
ture can be cut out in duplicate, 
colored just alike on both sides — 
one piece has a vertical slit cut from 
the top down half way, the other 
piece is slit from the bottom half 
way up. These are then slipped into 
each other and hung on a thread. 
This ornament will be decorative 
from any angle. 
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Balls and other ornaments may 
be made of papier -mache’ either by 
first modeling in clay and covering 
with strips of paper run through 
paste, or wadded newspaper may be 
used as:the base. The decoration of 
the papier mache’ objects provides 
an excellent lesson in design. 

Small paper angels may be made 
by drawing the angel on paper and 
cutting it out so the lower half 
extends out as far on each side as the 


width of the angel. These side 
pieces can be rolled back and pasted 
at the back. 

When the children have begun 
to decorate the tree they will think 
of many other ways to make the 
decorations. 

The teacher should not be fearful 
that the children will ruin the looks 
of the tree. It is their tree and when 
it pleases them it has served its 
purpose. The responsibility that the 
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children assume in decorating their 
tree is the very valuable result of 
the lesson. 

The second room, aside from the 
tree, may come in for some decora- 
tions. One lesson which delights the 
children is to make stained glass 
windows. They make an appropriate 
Christmas picture on paper the size 
of one window pane. Heavy black 
lines divide the different colors and 
give the effect of leaded lines. 

A very pleasing effect is achieved 
by folding the piece of drawing 
paper vertically and drawing half 
of the design — angel, madonna, or 
just an abstract design, then tracing 
it to the other half of the paper. It is 
then colored alike in both halves. 
If linseed oil is brushed on the back 
of the paper it will be transparent 
and will give a lovely subdued light 
in the room and the colors in the 


windows will glow. For a Christmas 
program large windows are made in 
this way and set up on the back of 


the stage with an artificial light 
behind them. 


The making of Christmas presents 
is another project for the children 
at Christmas time. An entire book 
could be written on that subject. 
The gifts should be something that 
the children themselves think out 
and execute. The parents would 
probably appreciate something that 
is the outcome of the children’s 
activities in school. For that reason 
the little books that they make 
which contain their original stories 
and verses, illustrated in bright 
colors would be acceptable. 

The spirit of giving and the crea- 
tive expression is something that 
will be a natural part of Christmas. 


Reading for Meaning 


DORIS KLINDT 


An EASY way to supervise 
and check on silent reading is by 
using dramatic sentences.  Chil- 
jiren’s instinct for dramatic play can 
make reading for meaning simple 
and fun. Though limited by vocabu- 
lary in the first grade, dramatic 
reading for meaning can be exten- 
sively used in the second and third 
grades. 

A blackboard, imagination, and 
the children’s vocabulary are the 
necessary tools. Instructions to the 
children must be clear and adhered 
to rigidly. For instance, “Read to 
yourself, without even a whipser. 
When you know what the first sen- 
tence says, raise your hand, but 
don’t tell what it says. One person 
will be chosen to come to the front 
and show us what the sentence said 
to do. Then we will decide whether 
or not that person read the sentence 
right.” 

The sentences at first must be 
short and simple, such as, Walk 
around three chairs, Hide under a 
table, Find three books. The vocabu- 
lary must be the same as that used 
in other reading. As new words are 


added to the reading vocabulary, 
those words are added to the silent 
reading sentences. 

A sense of humor besides dra- 
matic feeling is valuable in this type 
of reading activity: 

Hide under a chair. 

Reach as high as you can. 

Make a picture of a big nose. 
(Or of a dog’s tail.) 

Tell us what you want for dinner. 

Find a paper in your desk. 

Do a circus trick. 

Show us how to be fast asleep. 

Show us how to ride a pony. 

Show us how to milk a cow. 

Climb over a table. 

The activity of course is the check 
on the accuracy of the silent reading. 
If the activity is a logical result of 
the sentence’s meaning, the silent 
reading can be considered accurate, 
After the activity is completed the 
sentence can be read orally. 

As the children’s vocabulary 
grows, their silent reading activi- 
ties expand. Here are some samples, 
to help you start your own imagi- 
nation to working: 

If you were a dog, what trick 


Five Little Pigs 
EDNA HAMILTON 

Five little white pigs 

Lived in a house, 
Four, were real noisy, 

One, still as a mouse. 
Four little noisy pigs 

Squealed all day long... 
But the good little pig 

Hummed a piggy song! 
Four little noisy pigs 

Saw the farmer’s daughter, 
Then they jumped into the trough, 

Splashed out all the water. 
Five little white pigs 

Lived with their mother, 
The good little white pig 

Was the wee baby brother. 
Mother Piggy went to town 

And bought some sugar candy, 
Five piggies smacked their lips, 

They thought it tasted dandy! 


would you do? 

Show us where you wear a hat. 

Show us how a man would tip 
his hat. 

Open two windows, 

Shut one window. 

Shut the other window. 

(There are opportunities for word 
drill in this kind of reading, too. 
Several activities can be used with 
the same word.) 

Show us how you feel when you 
are afraid. (Or glad, or in trouble.) 

How would you crawl under a 
fence? (Or over a fence?) 

If you were a crow, how would 
you sit on a fence? 

Vicki and Anne, please join hands. 

Show us how you would talk on 
a telephone. 

How would 
balloon? 

Show us how a man could be 
busy chopping wood. 

Show us what you would do if 
you found a quarter. 

How would you skate on one foot? 

Show us how to eat an ice cream 
cone. 

If you were a frog, what would 
you say? 

If you were Bugs Bunny, how 
would you eat a carrot? 

If you were a cow, how would 
you eat? 


you blow up a 
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Clay Circus 


ELLA ELIZABETH PRESTON 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


A Second Grade Project in Madison School, Davenport, lowa 


Tue PUPILS of the second 
grade in Madison school were study- 
ing about the circus. They had 
collected pictures, read stories, asked 
questions and set committees to find 
the answers, and also related to 
each other the personal experiences 
each had had with circuses. They 
were quite thrilled with everything 
about circus animals, their stunts 
and trappings. One day the custo- 
dian came in bringing a huge crock 
of clay. 

“What are we going to do with 
asked Johnny. 

‘When Miss P , the art 
teacher comes, let’s ask her,” re- 
sponded their teacher. 

And so Miss P found 
the roomful of youngsters bursting 
to ask her a question. ““What are 
you all so excited about,”’ she asked. 

“Look in that crock. It’s clay. 
Can we make things of it?’ said 
Bill. 

it is,’’ replied Miss P—————_, 
lifting the guuny sack cover. “‘Well, 
what do you want to do with it?” 


““Make things,” came a chorus of 
replies. 

“What sort of things?” 

**Animals.”’ 

‘“‘Have you been studying about 
animals? What animals do you want 
to make?”’ mused Miss P 

“Circus animals,”’ volunteered 
Edward. 

“Fine! That would be fun,” 
Miss P———-——_-. 

“What circus animals could you 
make?” 

“Trained horses,’ said Albert. 
“Horses that can dance.” 

*‘And horses pulling circus wag- 
ons,” added Abraham. 

“Elephants,” said Dianne. 

“Tigers,” said Jean. 

““Why couldn’t we make a circus 
parade?”’ asked George. “Then we 
could make lots of horses.” 

“That is a good idea, George,” 
said Miss P *“Maybe 
we could begin with horses today 
and then you could get’ some other 
animals made before I come again.” 
“Let’s,”’ sighed the children. 


said 


And so they hunted up pictures of 
horses. They discussed the shape of 
the horse’s body, his long neck and 
long head, his mane and tail. Miss 
P————. showed them how neces- 
sary it was to fasten parts together 
well and had them mix a little slip 
(nearly liquid clay) in their paint 
pans and use it to moisten the 
places where joints were made. 

““We must always work the clay so 
well together that no seam _ will 
show,” she said. “‘If we do not, when 
the clay dries it will fall apart.” 

The children worked busily. Some 
made large bodies and then placed 
four legs under them and tried them 
to see if they would stand. Others, 
remembering how they had made 
little people, rolled out coils of clay 
that were quite fat and sturdy. 
These they bent to make a pair of 
legs. Two such pairs they set in 
front of them on their desks, work- 
ing carefully to make them stand 
firm. Then they modelled a sturdy 
body and rested it on top of the 
pairs of legs, remembering to use 
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slip and to work all parts together 
so well that no seams showed. Both 


methods seemed to work quite well. 


When it came to fastening the 
heads on the bodies quite a little 
difficulty came up. The head and 
neck together was heavy enough to 
pull loose. And so Miss P———--—— 
suggested that they lay the horses 
on their sides a while until the joint 
dried sufficiently that the neck 
would not pull off. 

Adding tails and manes was fun. 
‘Albert is making hairs in his tail 
with a lead pencil,”’ cried out Susan. 

“Fine,” said Miss P—— 
“It is all right to suggest the hairs 
if you want to. Or leave the clay 
plain.” 

“Can’t we paint these horses 
when they get dry?” asked Ray. 
‘“T want to make mine white.” 

‘““Mine’s going to be a Palomino,” 
said Mary. 

tell me, what is that?” 
asked Miss P———————-. 

“Oh, it has a body the color of 


toast and almost white hair for 
mane and tail,” said Mary. 

“That must be very pretty,” 
smiled Miss P——————. “‘But tell 
me, aren’t you forgetting some of the 
hair?” 

“The foretop,” said Edward. 
“That hangs down over his fore- 
head — like my hair,” he added. 

“Well, it is a good idea to paint 


these horses,’’ smiled Miss P————. 


“but it will be best to wait until 
they are dry.” 

At the end of the art period 
nearly every child had a satisfactory 
horse to put away carefully on the 
shelf. 

“Now what are you going to 
make before I come again?” asked 
Miss P . “I hope I shall 
have a chance to see the whole 
parade next time.” 

“You wait and see,” said Kath- 
erine. “I know what / am going to 
make, but J won’t tell.” 

* * * 


It was many days before Miss 


P—— could return, although 
she talked on the phone with the 
teacher every time questions came 
up. When she finally got back there 
was the parade the full length of the 
long windowsill. There were many 
teams of horses with gay harnesses. 
They were hitched to circus wagons. 
These wagons were made of con- 
struction paper and cardboard in 
gay colors and had brightly painted 
spools for wheels. There were little 
clay drivers and clay clowns, and 
clay horse-back riders. There were 
several elephants with gorgeous how- 
dahs, there was a donkey with a 
clown riding him backward. And 
there were gay crayon and chalk 
pictures besides. 

Miss P was as excited 
about the circus as were the chil- 
dren and their teacher. She sent a 
lot of folks over to see it and even 
brought a photographer. He took 
pictures of the gay parade so that 
they could always remember what a 
fine circus they had made. 


Christmas Swing Song 


High Voices: 


Get into the swing of it, 
The ring of it, the zing of it; 
Get into the spirit of the day; 


Low Voices: 


Listen to the hum of it, 


The jolly tum-tum-tum of it, 
Have some fun in all you do and say; 


Choral Reading 
HELEN RAMSEY 


High Voices: 


Plan to give and share a bit, 


Low Voices: 


Everyone can spare a bit, 
Choosing gifts for others is such fun; 


Make yourself a part of it; 
Keep close to the heart of it; 
Help make Christmas glad for everyone. 


Unison Voices: 


Merry Christmas! 
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Grades Three and Four Use Many 
Mediums at Christmas 


JESSIE TODD 
Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


Tue CHRISTMAS season is 
here again! Some children think of 
Sunday school where they hear the 
Christmas story over and over. In 
the creative atmosphere of the art 
room at school, they illustrate the 
story of the Wise Men. One kind of 
material inspires one child. A dif- 
ferent kind of material inspires 
another. 

A stained glass window seems like 
Sunday School. It is small wonder, 
therefore, that we see many stained 
glass windows at Christmas. Even 
the kindergarten and first grade 
children, too small to cut a window 
out of black paper, told their teach- 
ers that the stained glass windows 
made by the 3rd and 4th graders 
were “the prettiest things in the 
school” at Christmas. They said 
often, “Let’s walk down the hall 
past the window designs.” The bril- 
liant ink colors on transparent pa- 
per surrounded by strong black 
paper cut design gave an emotional 
appeal akin to the stained glass win- 
dow masterpieces of the French 


cathedrals and the five and six- 
year-old children captured the spirit. 
Their praise meant encouragement 
to the children age eight and nine in 
grades 3 and 4. 

Clay is the favorite medium of 
many. Although a reindeer is not an 
easy subject for this medium, it is a 
popular subject. Often the reindeer 
break but for a short while as she 
models a child’s thoughts are on the 
thrilling age old subject of Santa and 
his reindeer. 

Materials of different textures 
stimulate children. Corrugated pa- 
per with its ridges and the glass of a 
flash bulb with its smooth, slippery, 
cool touch give contrasts in feeling. 
The activities of children as they 
work with different textures are 
akin to modern architects, textile 


designers and interior decorators. 
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The candid camera is at work to 
illustrate. 

Illustration 1 Amanda and 
Margot work near the Christmas 
tree. The little tree was trimmed 
with ornaments of tin, tin foil, shiny 
ribbons and everything that glis- 
tened, all “hand made” original 
trimming — no two ornaments alike. 
The children liked to work near it. 
Amanda and Margot are painting 
and modelling figures for a creche. 

Illustration 2 — Amanda, Grade 
3, has arranged her wise men, moth- 
er, child and animals for the Nativ- 
ity Scene. She had made a clay 
crescent moon and a clay star. The 
teacher wondered where she would 
hang them. Suddenly she said, “I'll 
hang them on the tree right above 
the seene.’’ Then to complete it she 
sprinkled needles from the tree 
around the scene. The children 
loved Amanda’s scene. 

Illustration 3 — Johnny, Grade 4, 
pins up his stained glass window 
design to see how it looks. Later he 
will put thin paper behind the black 
part and paint the thin paper with 
colored inks. Then he will pin or 
paste it on a window and it will look 
like real stained glass. 

Illustration 4 — Carol paints the 
lay reindeer she has made out of 


clay. The painting means as much 


to her as the modelling. 

Illustrations 5 and 6 — The chil- 
dren are fond of painting on cor- 
rugated paper. In Illustration 6 you 
see the flash bulb on Anna’s desk. 
She will paint it and decorate the top 
for a Christmas tree ornament. 

In these photos are clay, tempera 
paint, flash bulb, cut paper, cor- 
rugated paper, string, Christmas 
tree needles, seven mediums for art 
expression. 

There must be many materials on 
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hand when children are encouraged 
to express themselves. 

A few materials are not enough. 
Amanda’s clay star with the string 
punched through it was almost like 
a locket. It meant much more to her 
to invent this than to make the star 
out of paper. She painted the string 
holding the clay star. That, too, was 
her own idea. 

It was an advantage to Amanda 
to have a teacher who made her feel 
at home enough to take needles 
from the tree and scatter them under 
her clay Madonna to soften the 
hard texture of the table. A child 
needs to feel at home. The art room 
or any other room where creative 
activity is to flourish must have a 
free spirit. 

Children like to sit near a tree. It 
has a feeling of hospitality and wel- 
come in an art room. While sitting 
near the tree they often do some of 
their best work. 

As children work on their indi- 
vidual projects they are quick to 
sense the fact that some designs are 
better than others. Their apprecia- 
tion increases. They realized that 
Johnny’s stained glass window was 
better than many. Their apprecia- 
tion showed in such remarks as 
these: “John has his window divided 
nice.”’ “I like the way he has some 
smaller black lines and some wider.”’ 
“How did you ever cut it so much 
like a real window, John. I’ve seen 
windows that looked like that.”’ 


“Johnny’s always good.” This 
praise helped John. He can draw as 
well as an eighth grade child, al- 
though he is in Grade 4. 


It is good training for children to 
use left over materials such as cor- 
rugated board and burned out flash 
bulbs. Such encouragement leads 


The Aztecs 


An Ancient Mexican People 
AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


The AZTECS lived in Central 
Mexico when America was discov- 
ered by Columbus. Their cities were 
wondrously beautiful with high tow- 
ers, temples and palaces which 
glittered in the tropical sun. 

Montezuma was the very great 
and powerful King of the Aztec 
tribes. Under his rule education and 
culture grew rapidly. He encouraged 
the arts of poetry and painting. He 
lived in magnificent splendor sur- 
rounded by nobles and hundreds of 
slaves, who maintained beautiful 
gardens and menageries filled with 
rare flowers and animals. On the 
near-by lakes were strange “‘float- 
ing islands” made of earth supported 
on networks of grass-reeds and 
branches. These were towed from 


place to place for ornament! 
Montezuma kept. thousands of 

slaves cleaning and sweeping the 

streets and scrubbing the palaces. 
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them to use other kinds of materials 
they may find at home or in the 
corner grocery store. 


No wonder they were all white and 
shining! 

Many Aztecs were expert in 
jewelry-making, stone-cutting and 
carving. They were architects and 
weavers. 

The Aztec children were taught 
courtesy, self-control and _polite- 
ness. The Aztec father would give 
his son such advice as this: 

““Respect those older than you; 
never make fun of them. Help the 
poor and unfortunate with kind- 
ness. Do not talk too much, and 
NEVER interrupt. Do not eat too 
much or too fast. Live by your work 
and you shall be happy. Never lie!”’ 

Illustration shows the great Aztec 
Calendar Stone, the most valuabl 
relic of a vanished civilization. It 
weighs over 20 tons and was dis- 
covered in 1790. It is believed to 
have served as an altar for sacrifices. 
The center shows the face of their 
Sun God. Hundreds of carved sym- 
bols tell the myths of the creation 
and destruction of the Aztec world. 
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in Art 


II. Christmas Crafts 


GRETCHEN GRIMM 
Director of Art, Campus School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


In ARTICLE number one on 
Fun in Art I took a very progressive 
attitude on paper sculpture. Perhaps 
it is a problem which lends itself 
unusually well to progressiveness — 
experimentation — and the “‘let- 
alone” policy by the teacher. 

To prove that the field of art is as 
basic and sound as any other field, I 
will attempt in this article to show 
how not only is it a progressive, 
experimental subject, but also a 
definite, stable, and direct learning 
process. 

With paper sculpture, I suggested 
that the children be allowed to 


investigate and explore the field 


very much by themselves. The 
teacher is the guide. 

I might explain the differentiation 
of guide and teacher as defined by 
Webster — guide — “‘to direct in a 
way; to regulate and manage; gov- 
ern; to superintend the training of” 
— and teach — “‘to show; to make to 
know how; to impart the knowledge 
of; to make aware by information.” 
Surely the good art teacher or super- 
visor is both in these terms a guide 
and a teacher. Some problems call 
for more presentation of knowledge, 
facts, and directions; some call for 
merely stimulation and guidance. 

A sensible, well-trained, open- 
minded art teacher will surely seek 
a “middle of the road”’ course though 
she may at times swing slightly 
from side to side depending on the 
problem at hand and the calibre of 
the class. 

In the field of crafts, the children 
are able to learn much by experi- 
mentation. However, in this field 
more than most others, it is wise to 
give definite directions. Ad one of 
our best attributes of art ‘o educa- 
tion comes in helping ciildren to 
learn to efficiently follow directions. 

One of the “bug-bears”’ for the art 
teacher is not the craft field but the 
craft field which is set up as a “have 


Boy making marbleized paper for a 
Christmas present. 


to”” — Christmas presents, Mother’s 
Day gifts, etc. To help teachers in 
this unhappy problem, I am stating 
here numerous suggestions in brief 
form. They are particularly “nu- 
cleus” suggestions from which may 
spring many ideas to help the 
teacher in her Christmas present 
problem. 


Suggestive Christmas Crafts 
1. Hot pads — 


a. Wood and cork tiles — 
Use ply wood 5” x 5” or 
6’’ x depending on desire. 
Sand. Tint with a coat of 
water color (or thin poster 
paint) any favorite color. (One 
side and edges.) Take a piece 
of squared paper, trace size of 
the wood, ‘and fill in certain 
squares with the color crayons 
to make a design. Do not make 
this design too complicated 
because it is to be cut out of 
¥%" cork. When several de- 
signs have been made choose 
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the best one. An initial or 
monogram may be used in the 
design, even as a major part 
of the design. Cut design out 
of paper and trace on 6” 
sheet cork. Cut out of cork. 
Glue on to dry wood. Glue a 
piece of felt or blotter on the 
bottom. Press. When set, paint 
the top of the tile with O.P. 
Craft finishing varnish or some 
other spar varnish which is 
heat resistant. 
b. Clay tiles — 
Form water base (permanent- 
hardening) clay into a slab 
about one inch thick and 
6” x 6”. Allow to dry thor- 
oughly then paint a design or 
picture on the top with enamel 
(or tempera). Then cover top 
surface with a heat resistant 
varnish. Another effect may 
be obtained by making an 
incised line design or picture 
on the clay when wet, then 
painted, or left to dry as it is 
and of course painted with 
spar varnish. In any event 
paste a felt, cork, or blotter 
on the back. 
c. Craftex mat tiles — 
Craftex mats (pressed paper 
tiles) may be bought in round, 
square, or octagon of various 
sizes. Paint a design or picture 
on the pebble side. Paint with 
heat resistant varnish. 
All of these hot pads may be 
made with a hanger in the 
back and can be hung on the 
wall. 
2. Modeled projects — 
a. Salt and flour forms — 
When children work with 
modeline, plasteline. clayola, 
and other oil base clays, they 
do have experience in model- 
ing. They do not, however, 
have a permanent statue or 
vase to keep. It is an experi- 
ence such as drawing on the 
blackboard. You can erase and 
draw again. 
The time comes when they 
want something which they 
can keep permanently. If they 
go directly into water-base, 
permanently hardening clay, 
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they have troubles. It “loops” 
and “‘lops.” It splits and 
cracks. [t is hard to handle. 
Consequently, I suggest a mix- 
ture of one cup flour and one- 
half cup salt as a consistency 
when mixed with water forms 
a “clay-like” substance which 
can be modeled. It is even 
harder than clay and I give 
it first for that reason because 
it teaches the limitations of 
modeling. Pottery and sculp- 
ture must be massive. We 
often forget this when we 
work with clay. 

So, try the salt and flour. It 
hardens, too. Paint (tempera) 
may be added when the salt 
and flour is moist. Do not add 
any more liquid (water or 
paint) than is absolutely neces- 
sary to hold the material 
together. 

One simple little project for 
little children is this. Mix 
some salt and flour, add de- 
sired color, roll into a nice 
round ball about the size of an 
orange. Take a quart jar top. 
Press it down into the ball and 
it forms a dish or ash tray. 
The edge may be decorated by 
little stones, shells or macaroni 
“‘half-rounds.”’ 

Clay — water base, perma- 
nently hardening) 

Clay has so many possibilities 
for all grades it is almost too 
huge a subject to treat in this 
thesis. However, as a fine 
Christmas craft, here are a 
few clay suggestions. 


Kindergarten preparing for Christmas. 
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Exhibit of Christmas Crafts. 


(1) Little models for paper 
weights. 
Let the children model 
these as they want to. 
Parents should love these. 
Paint them when dry with 
enamel (except on the 
‘ bottom). Paste a piece of 
felt, cork, or blotter on 
the bottom. 
2.) Simple ash trays and 
vases. 
Try to help the children to 
make these truly func- 
tional. Paint with enamel. 
(3). Tiles. 
Form the clay into one 
inch flat 6’’ x 6’ square. 
Make an incised design or 
picture (cut into with 
sharp instrument when 
clay is wet). Allow to dry 
as is or paint when dry. 
Paint finely with enamel 
or heat resistant varnish. 
(4.) Slab boxes. 
Have the children make 
slabs of clay to form a box 
(bottom and four sides). 
A top may be made if de- 
sired. The slabs must be 
thoroughly welded togeth- 
er. Allowance must always 
be made for shrinkage. 
It is always well to apply 
slip clay (consistancy of 
clay and water like cream) 
to all moist objects after 
they are formed. All clay 
when dry may be painted 
with tempera and shellac 
or with enamel when firing 
and glazing is impossible. 


3. Simple Application of design to 
fabrics — 


a. Tie dye — 


A plain handkerchief or any 
piece of soft cloth can be used. 
With cord, tie each corner with 
solid cord about an inch wide 
and leaving about a half inch 
at the corners free. Tie a bit 
in the center of the handker- 
chief. Dip the entire piece into 
dye. Ring out. Dry. Unwrap 
ties. Places where the cord 
was tied will remain like the 
former material. Other parts 
of the handkerchief will have 
taken the dye color. Edges of 
color and plain handkerchief 
will be very uneven which is 
typical of tie dye. 


. Stencil on cloth — 


Pin a stencil design (even a 

leaf or ferns) on cloth (hand- 

kerchief, table runner, even 

place mats or aprons). Spray 

with dye or permanent ink in 

one of following ways: 

(1.) Spray gun (such as fly 
spray gun). 

(2.) Atomizer (such as used for 
perfume). 

(3.) Mouth spray (spray ob- 
tained by blowing). 

(4.) Tooth brush dipped in ink 
— knife drawn across bris- 
tles to cause spatter. 


. Batik — 


Paint design on plain cloth 
with wax. When hard, dip into 
dye. Some dye will “‘crackle’’ 
into wax causing a_ typical 
batik effect. Do not wring 
out. Dry. Iron between heavy 
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papers to remove wax. 
d. Crayon on cloth — 
Apply design with crayon. Set 
with a hot iron. 
4. Other suggestions for simple craft 
ideas — 

a. Use ‘Mothers letter macaroni 
alphabets” to make a poem 
on wood or a name on a part 
of a piece of tongue depressor 
for a “name pin.” Fasten pin 
or hanger on the back with 
airplane glue. This idea could 
also be used for place cards. 

b. Simple cardboard cloth cov- 
ered holders for handkerchief 
cases. 

c. Blown eggs made into heads — 
painted, yarn, cloth, lace, etc. 
added. 

d. Match box covered with cloth, 
sheet cork or felt with an 
initial on top. 


e. Painted gourds for a hanging. - 


(Paint with bright enamel.) 
Also good for fall table center 
pieces. 


f. Paint cones for center pieces 
and Christmas tree decora- 
tions. Large cones set in paper 
cup cake mold of plaster of 
paris make “‘little’’ Christmas 
trees. Remove paper 
plaster is set. 


when 


First grade cutting Christmas Sil- 
houettes. 


g. Lapel pins made of pipe clean- 
ers, thread and cloth. 

h. Letter holders made 
peach crates, etc. 


from 


i. Spatter paint design or mono- 
gram onto box of stationery. 

j. Coping saw toys. 

k. Pipe cleaner toys, animals, 
people, flower stems, etc. 


1. Rubber jar rings covered with 


The Picture and its 
Teaching Values 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


"Treacuers everywhere are 
making use of the picture not only 
in their pre-primer reading activi- 
ties but also as incentive for all types 
of incidental reading. The picture 
is one of the richest and most avail- 
able sources for building up reading 
vocabulary. There is probably not a 
first grade room that is lacking in 
interesting farm pictures — large 
and small. For reading activities 
that may be developed from farm 
pictures we outline the following: 
Lesson 1. Training in Language 


Development and Association of 

Ideas. 

Teacher: ‘Look at this big picture. 
It is a colored picture, isn’t it? 
What is the picture about?” (The 
Farm) — The teacher may expose 
The Farm on the blackboard for 
some of the children to look at, 
others to really recognize the words. 
“How many of you live on a farm?” 
For the benefit of the children who 
do not live on a farm, the teacher 
may ask the next question - “How 
many of you have ever visited a 
farm? What animals did you see 
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yarn to make hot pad. 
m.Cork, felt and other material 
book marks. 

n. Heat old phonograph records 
in hot water. Bend to shape 
bowl or vase. Paint. 

o. Coasters of felt, cork, etc. 

p. Paint a catsup bottle with 
enamel in plain or design to 
make a sprinkler for clothes. 
Sprinkler top may be pur- 
chased at the dime store. 

q- Melt old candles. Pour liquid 
wax into paper cup cake molds 
to form “floating candles.” 
Use same wick. Remove paper 
when hard. 

r. Painted and decorated Spam 
can makes nice letter holder. 

s. Many uses for the new plastic 
foam. 

t. Note books, boxes, waste pa- 
per baskets, etc. covered with 
finger painting. 

These ideas are only simply stated 
but I hope may lead to the idea. 
They are meant to give ideas and 
inspirations only. Like many prob- 
lems, experimentation and practice 
is necessary at first by the teacher. 
As usual, you will find that one idea 
leads to another. Some thirty pro- 
jects are suggested above and will, 
I hope, give inspiration and impetus 
to your Christmas craft problems. 


on the farm?” Various children 
gave names of certain of the ani- 
mals they saw on the farm. (These, 
the teacher may, also expose on 


the blackboard): 


the cow 
some little chickens 
the sheep, etc. 


“Can you find some of these animals 
in our big picture?” (The teacher 
may swing her arm under the 
words or phrases as she pronounces 
them. “What particularly inter- 
ested you about the animals you 
saw on the farm? (milking of the 
cows, feeding of the chickens, hunt- 
ing eggs, etc.) 

From this discussion, the teacher 
may lead to the idea of animals who 
help us. Children suggest the sen- 
tences. 
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The cow gives us milk, 

The hen gives us eggs, 

The sheep gives us wool, etc. 
The teacher may make out a chart 
on the subject — 

How Farm Animals Help 
The teacher may climax the dis- 
cussion by the singing of some of 
the charming songs about the farm. 

Mother Hen, and The Animals 
Wake Up, — Songs and Games for 
Little Ones. 

Farmyard, Progressive Ed. II. 

Little Lambs, Progressive Ed. II. 

Farm Song, Progressive Ed. 1, etc. 
Or the children might read to the 
children for their enjoyment certain 
of the lovely farm poems— 

Farmers, Rhymes About Our- 

selves, Chute, Macmillan. 

Milking Time, Under the Tree, 

Roberts, Viking Press. 

The Cow, Child’s Garden of 

Verse, Stevenson, Scribner. 

The Hayloft, Child’s Garden of 

Verse, Stevenson, Scribner. 
Lesson 2. Building of Vocabulary. 

The teacher may develop innum- 
erable interesting stories from the 
various activities suggested by the 
picture — the riding on the pony, 
the feeding of the colt, helping 
Father get the milk ready for the 
city, etc. 

After hearing stories telling of the 
fun on the farm, the children may 
wish to draw many pictures showing 
various incidents in sequence or 
making a series of farm pictures for 
a mural or freize. All this helps to 
keep a series of ideas in the child’s 
mind as well as to widen his memory 
span of ideas. 

Lesson 3. Language Development, 
Association of Ideas, Enrichment 
of Vocabulary. 

After the teacher has told numer- 
ous interesting stories from the 
picture, the children themselves will 
be interested in telling their experi- 
ences on a farm or stories they see 
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in the picture — Stories like this 
could follow from an average Grade 
1 group: 
I see a silo in the picture. 
It is made of wood. 
It holds corn for the cows. 
The cows and horses are drinking 
at the trough. 
They must be very thirsty. 
* * * 
Mother is feeding the bossy calves. 
She is giving them corn to eat, 
* * * 
This is a turkey. 
He is saying, ‘““Gobble, Gobble.” 


. Lesson 4, Language Development, 


Sequences of Ideas. 

The children should also make up 
riddles about some animal, person, 
or thing in the picture for the other 
children to guess — 

I am black and white 

I eat grass. 

I give milk. 

Who am I? 

* * 

IT am very soft 

I am covered with wool. 

Find me in the picture. 

* 

I make a queer noise. 

I strut about the farm. 

Who am I? 

Lesson 5. Language Development. 

Association of Ideas. 

After the children have had con- 
siderable practice in telling simple 
stories and riddles, they should be 
able to make up material for simple 
Reading Charts — (the children 
suggesting the sentences) — like: 

Mary and Jack live on a big farm. 

They have cows and sheep. 

They have chickens and ducks. 

They have fun riding on the pony. 

* 

We made a farm in our room, 

It has a house, 

It has a barn, 

We made many animals for it, etc. 


Why Hurry? 


LAURA ALICE BOYD 


Numerous other lessons may be 
developed from a farm picture 
like the following: 

1. Naming of the farm buildings 
—(dairy barn, house, sheep shed, 
silo.) 

2. Naming of the means of 
travel (truck, wagon, tractor, etc.) 

3. Naming of the baby animals 
(calves, colts, lambs.) 

4. Naming of the things to eat 
(hay, grain, pork, poultry). 

5. Naming things they see in the 
picture: 

a red barn 

wooly sheep 

wee chickens 

6. Naming things the animals 
are doing: 

Pigs are grunting 

Turkeys are strutting 

Ducks are swimming. 

7. Counting the things in the 
picture: 

five (5) cows 

three (3) horses 
one (1) barn 

8. Listing the Mothers and their 
Young: 

Hen — chicken 
Cow — calf 
Sheep — lamb 
Horse — colt 

9. Dramatizing and 

miming the farm animals: 

Play you are a cow. 
Moo! Moo! 

Play you are a rooster, 
Cock-a-doodle-do. 

Play you are a little girl. 

Give the pony some grass. 

Play you are a duck, 

Swim in the water. 

10. Coloring from reading direc- 
tions: 

Make a barn. 


Color it red. 
* * 


panto- 


Make two cows. 
Color one red. 
Color one black. 


A kangaroo saw a turtle one day 

And looked at it as if to say, 

“Why do you crawl so slow on the 
ground? 

See how far I go in one bound.” 


The turtle stuck out its funny head 

And blinked its eyes as if it said, 

“What good does it do to go so fast? 

You have to stop someplace at 
last.” 
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Arithmetic the Easy Way 


Many times during my years 
of teaching I have been made aware 
that we tend to underestimate the 
capacities of our six and seven-year- 
olds. Recently these small children 
have again surprised me. We are 
successfully running a REAL store 
with REAL money in our first grade 
room! 

It all began with our Valentine 
post office. We were intrigued with 
the idea of selling REAL stamps to 
the children in our four room school. 
[ supplied the “capital” with inner 
misgivings, expecting to take some 
losses. Sales were limited to one 
stamp, at first, while we learned to 
change a nickel. This worked out 
so well that we raised our limit to 
three stamps and thus learned to 
make change from a dime. The post- 
master and his clerks were elected 
by the group, on the basis of de- 
pendability and general ability. 

When the post office closed at the 
end of two weeks, we still had the 
urge to sell something. So we 
bought pencils at a neighborhood 
store, two for a nickel, and resold 
them. 

One day I heard the second 
grade teacher regretting the fact 
that the children in our building did 
not buy the thick, smooth-paper, 
ten-cent tablets sold by the non- 
profit book store at our big Central 
School, six blocks away, because it 
was easier to buy at a neighborhood 
grocery. So we asked our superin- 
tendent for permission to handle 
the tablets in our little store, with 
the results that the children got a 
much better buy, the teachers had 
paper of uniform size and of good 
quality to correct, and a child com- 
ing late and needing paper could 
dash in to us and buy quickly, and 
thus save borrowing. Best of all, 
from my point of view, my first 
graders were learning their tens 
easily, were developing responsibil- 
ity, and were serving the older 
children in a competent way. It 
was amusing and delighiful to watch 
the dignity with which they waited 
on the second and third grade cus- 
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tomers. And it was equally fasci- 
nating to watch the skepticism of 
the older children change to sur- 
prise, as they sideled in, to see if 
those little children downstairs 
REALLY sold tablets. 

Before long we added 5c soap 
erasers to our stock, and then 5c 
crayons and 5c and 10c jars of paste. 

We open our store for fifteen 
minutes in the morning and ten 
minutes at noon. The storekeeper 
is chosen by the group for a period 
of a week, on the basis of having 
shown ability in handling problems 
which come up when we “check out” 
the storekeeper. No one else is 
allowed back of the counter at sell- 
ing time, and stock is kept “back- 
counter” inside the orange crates 
which form the counter. When the 
first bell rings, the stock is brought 
from the cupboard and listed on 
the board, together with the change 
left in the cash register. 

The entire group watches when 
the last bell rings and we begin to 
“check out” the storekeeper, with 
the group in unison, or else indi- 
viduals who volunteer, taking part. 
We subtract the stock left from the 
board listing, to find the amount 
sold, and then count up by fives or 
tens, to get the amount of money 
received for each kind of stock. We 
list the amounts of money on the 
board, together with the change, 
and then add our column. It has 
been necessary to “carry,” and 
many of the children can now follow 
through the process. 

While waiting for customers, some 
of the alert young storekeepers like 
to while away the time by com- 
puting mentally the total amount 
of money taken in. They like to list 
the amount on the board, to see if 
it checks with our results later. 

After adding the receipts to the 
change, we count the money in the 
cash register, taking quarters and 
dimes first, then nickels, and then 
pennies. We rarely have quarters, 
and anyone having more than a 
quarter has to get change elsewhere 
first. 


A five and ten cent store manager, 
who is the father of ‘a third grade 
girl in our building, is so interested 
that he has started giving us a ten 
cent discount on a dollar’s worth 
of merchandise and he is not charg- 
ing us sales tax. So we buy from 
him whenever he has what we need 
and the money thus made is set 
aside to buy plants, later on, by the 
dozen, to repot for Mother’s Day. 
Sometimes we also make a profit 
of %e, since we charge 3c when 
someone buys only one pencil. At 
first we used this money to pay 
sales tax, but now only one store 
charges us sales tax. Aside from 
these small and far-between profits, 
our store has, so far, been a non- 
profit organization! 

We have been in business for eight 
weeks, with eight different store- 
keepers, and during that time we 
have failed only once to check cut 
exactly, and that 5c descrepancy 
was explained when we found a box 
of crayons shoved between our shelf 
paper and the orange crate. In 
such a small school our sales have 
not been heavy, and except when a 
new kind of stock caused a rush of 
business, an error could have easily 
been traced, as either the store- 
keeper or children standing around 
watching usually remember every 
customer and his purchase and the 
amount of change. 

Except for the first few days and 
the times when we have added new 
kinds of stock, sales have been 
steady and light, ranging from 
nothing at all (usually this charac- 
terizes Monday morning and Friday 
afternoon) to a brisk 60 or 70c occa- 
sionally, usually in mid-week. 

I expect an occasional loss when 
the less capable children have their 
turn in the store, but with the 
training they are getting in pur- 
chasing and in “checking out,” 
losses should be rare, and the plea- 
sure derived from teaching arith- 
metic the easy, realistic, and inter- 
esting way will be well worth minor 
strains on my purse. 

Parents ro greatly pleased over 
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the practical experiences gained, 
and we are planning to continue the 
store next year in second grade. 
Recently we unearthed a dusty, 
grimy wallboard building from the 
storeroom, to ‘house’’ our counter. 
An enthusiastic grandfather of one 
of our storekeepers donated a quart 
of enamel from his paint factory, 
and soon our committee will have a 
shiny white building with red trim 
ready for our customers. We even 
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have a painting contractor’s son in 
our group, to direct our “paint 
crew.” 

Making the acquaintance of our 
first “official number combinations” 
in second grade will be like greeting 
old friends; being in business has 
given us a daily contact with them 
in a natural way for weeks, and 
gradually even the slower children 
are beginning to “get the feeling” 
of numbers. 


Let Old Mother Nature Decorate 
Your Christmas Tree 
 MARGUERITE GODE 


Old Mother Nature has given you 
a Christmas tree. She will also give 
you the trimmings if you have eyes 
bright enough to spy them out. 

Deep in the autumn forest you will 
find nuts that have fallen from the 
autumn trees. Fasten a string to the 
end of each nut with adhesive tape. 
Dip the nut in colored enamel paint 
or gold and silver paint and suspend 
until dry. 


Under the pine trees are heaps of 


cones, Fasten strings to the cones, 
the same as to the nuts and brush 


cone edges with gold and silver 
String singly or in festoons. 

Seed pods from Catalpa trees, 
dried under a weight and dipped in 
silver make long graceful trimmings. 
Bittersweet berries woven in among 
the branches add a dash of brilliant 
color. 

Balls from sycamore trees can 
also be painted and hung. 

Stars may be made by wiring 
several opened milkweed pods to- 
gether. Paint inside of the pods a 
color that will blend with the color 
used on the outside of the pod. 


Mother Mary 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Mother Mary, gentle lady, 
Sat beside her precious baby. 


She adored him, lying there, 
Kissed his fingers, smoothed his 


hair. 


Oxen stood with solemn eyes 
Showing only small surprise. 


Wise Men came to kneel and pray 
On that first glad Christmas Day! 
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When is the Time for Drill? 


Discouracine, aren’t 
they? Those red pocked arithmetic 
papers, we mean. And after all the 
drill we have given. And it isn’t that 
the children aren’t trying. They are 
working so hard. 

Well, what shall we do about it? 
What can we do? In out-of-school 
activities what we try and try with- 
out success we stop trying, do we 
not? We take a new look over the 
task and plan a new attack. Why 
not try this in arithmetic in school? 

Here’s Ted’s paper. Here he has 
said 7 and 8 are 16. Here he has 
called it 15. Here he has called it 17. 
He hasn’t missed 8 and 8. Nor has 
he missed 7 and 7. Well then, this 
isn’t going to be hard. Let’s give 
him a chance to see seven and eight 
in comparison with 8 and 8, also in 
comparison with 7 and 7. Give him 
a box of buttons. “Show me 8 and 8 
with the buttons, Ted.” He does 
that quickly. ““Now change it to 7 
and 8?” He studies a minute and 
takes one away, studies again, looks 
up satisfied. 

“You had sixteen — eight and 
eight. You took one away. How 
many now?” 

“Fifteen.” 

“Eight and eight are)” 

“Sixteen.” 

“Eight and seven are how many 
less than sixteen?” 

less.” 

“That's?” 

“Fifteen. 8 and 7 are 15.” 

“Show me seven and seven 

“There. Fourteen.” 

“Change to 8 and 7.” 

“One more. Then 8 and 7 are 15, 
one more than 14.” 

Light is dawning. We look at the 
paper again. 9 and 8, 15 here, 19 
here, 17 here. But 9 and 9, always 18. 

“Show me 9 and 9?” 

“Here it is. 18.” 

“8 and 9.” 

“TI don’t have to show that. I 
know how much it is — 17. I know 
because 9 and 8 would be 1 less than 
9 and 9. And I can think it another 
way. It would be 1 more than 8 
and 8. 
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“What about ten and ten?” 

“It would be... 3 less than ten 
and ten. I have to put two more with 
eight to make ten and one more 
with nine. That makes twenty, 
four more than 9 and 7. 

““Now look over your paper for 
yourself. Find another one you 
missed and go to work on it.” 

“Here’s 8 and 6.” Ted puts 8 
buttons in one group, 6 in another. 
He moves them around thought- 
fully, putting two more down, tak- 
ing two away. Studying the result, 
he looks up, his face alight. 

“Fourteen. Lookit all the ways I 
can see it. Take two away, makes six 
and six so 8 and 6 are 2 more than 
6 and 6. 14. Put two from six with 
eight and make ten. 8 and 6, same 
as ten and four, fourteen. Or take 
two away from 8 and 8. That leaves 
14, What else did I miss? 

“Here’s 6 and 7. I don’t need 
buttons for this. I can see right away 
that 6 and 7 are one less than 7 and 7 
and that makes it 13. I can think it 
another way, too, it’s 1 more than 
6 and 6. And it’s same as ten and 
three. I know because if I take 3 off 
the six and put with the seven I 
have 3 and ten and that’s 13. 

“And I missed 6 and 9. Ho, that’s 
easy, that’s fifteen cause it’s same 
as ten and five. And that’s all I 
missed. Say, I bet I can get these 
now. Test me now, please. I don’t 
have to remember them now. I can 
think them out. And I won’t make 
mistakes, thinking them out, like I 
make remembering.” 

We do test him and he does know 
them. We test him again. He still 
knows them. Not one mistake. But 
he is slow. He needs practice so he 
can “‘think”’ them in a flash. Now’s 
the time for drill. Each day a little. 
Answers come more and more 
quickly. 

A week later another test. Two 
weeks later another. No red pocks 
now. Ted knows now. He knows 
because he is seeing groups, thinking 
comparative sizes. 

Fourth grade Doris can’t remem- 
ber her multiplication facts. Here’s 


one she’s missed again and again — 
6 x 7. First, does she know what it 
means? She assures us she does and 
writes 7 77777 on her paper. 
“Show it to us with pennies,” we 
ask. That she can’t do. So we work a 
while with groups of seven, call 
them 6 sevens, etc. “Place three 
sevens. Now another three sevens. 
How many sevens do you have 
now?” 

“Six sevens, that’s twenty one 
and another twenty one, that’s 
forty two, six sevens are forty two.” 

“Can you think six sevens any 
other way?” She pushes the groups 
around tentatively. Her face clears. 
“‘Here’s five sevens and 1 seven. I 
know five sevens. That’s thirty five. 
So that’s 35 and 7 more. Forty two 
... And I can find some more. Seven 
sevens, that’s seven more than 
forty two, forty nine. And it’s 28 
and 21, four sevens and three sevens, 
too, 49. And here’s eight sevens. . . 
four sevens and four sevens, only 
28 and 28 is hard to think .. .” 

“Compare 28 and 28 with 30 
and 30.” 

“Oh, I see, it’s four less than 30 
and 30, so its 56. 7 eights are fifty 
Mise 
Doris is launched now. She is 
thinking sevens and eights and nines. 
A few more-days and she'll not be 
getting redpocked papers back! She 
won’t have to remember meaningless 
words. She'll be able to think out 
what she doesn’t know — to use 
what she does know to find what 
she doesn’t yet know. But such 
thinking does take time. Then will 
be the time for drill or practice to 
quicken the thinking until answers 
snap back in a flash. 

No matter what the stage of de- 
velopment the principle is the same. 
Provide experience that will make 
the quantities meaningful, provide 
guidance in seeing relationships be- 
tween quantity sizes, lastly, provide 
practice in seeing these quickly. Do 
these three things and automatic 
mastery is assured — perhaps not 
as quickly or as easily as in the cases 
cited here, but just as surely. 
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Is it seven-year-old Roger strug- 
gling with the first addition facts? 
Give him experience with four and 
five and six, etc. Have him take six 
objects and find out everything he 
can about them; 2 and 4, 1 and 5, 
3 and 3, two threes, 1 more than 
five, four less than two fives or ten, 
(five and ten are useful basic groups 
to use in comparisons so be sure to 
give experiences in seeing other 
groups in relation to these), two 
more than four (no this isn’t the 
same as four and two, in one case 
you have two groups — 6 and 4 
respectively, in the other you have 
a group of six sub grouped into four 
and two. 

Just learn sixness. Don’t give 
abstract facts and ask him to find 
the answers; that comes later. Don’t 
permit counting, “one, two, three, 
four, five, six’” — if the child has to 
count by ones, he isn’t seeing groups, 
and that is proof he isn’t ready for 
the addition facts. Give him experi- 
ence in taking six apart, putting it 
together until he can do anything 
with it in relation to its sub groups 
and other quantities of 6 or smaller, 
7 and 10. 

Then when he can do all these 


things with a group of six objects 
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“say with figures” what he has 
done. Group 6 as 4 and 2, write 
4 2 6. Take 2 away from 6, 
write 6-2 4. Compare six with 
four. Write 6-4 2. Take six apart 
into two threes, write 2 3’s are 6. 
Find out how many threes in 6 or 
break 6 up into three equal parts, 
2 
write 3) 6 

The second step is saying with 
figures whet the child himself has 
done with groups. 

The third step is another step 
nearer the abstract: Give the ab- 
stract expression — 6 - 3. Ask the 
child to tell what it means, thus, for 
example, “I had 6 apples and ate 3 
so I had 3 left.” Then take the last 
step, giving answers to the abstract 
expression. Now comes the time for 
drill. But remember if any child 
makes mistakes he is not ready for 
drill. He needs more experience in 
seeing groups in relation to one 
another. 

Drill gives speed, nothing more. 
Before drill there must be abundant 


meaningful experience seeing 
groups, in thinking their relations, 
in using the known to find the un- 


known. 


Help Your Child 
the Right Way 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


TEacuers and parents are 
continually attempting to help the 
pupil who is below average in any 
of his classroom subjects. It is a 
natural course of events for a parent 
of such a child to say to the teacher, 
‘““How may I help my Harry?” or 
“Is there any way I may help Jean 
at home so she may catch up with 
the rest?’’ 

Often the busy teacher will thrust 
a book into the hands of the eager 
mother and say, “Have him read 
this,” or produce a list of words 
which must be studied. 


Then again if the subject is, 


Arithmetic, the teacher may say 
“Teach him his facts.” 

Now, if the teacher will stop to 
think that it has taken her years of 
hard work to become a teacher of 
these little children. In other words, 
she has been trained to teach them. 
Certainly one would never expect 
to visit a doctor and have him hand 
out a hypodermic needle and say, 
“‘Here’s the needle you will need. 
Just give lcc of this substance every 
ten hours. Go ahead and use it!” 

Even some of us teachers find we 
are not qualified to help children in 
subjects in which we ourselves are 
not too familiar. 


I recall an experience of my own 
which should illustrate this point 
very aptly. 

I had taken one year of college 
German and that is all. The daugh- 
ter of a teacher friend of mine was a 
senior in high school and wanted to 
learn a bit of German before enter- 
ing college in the Fall. 

She was planning to enter the 
College of Music and in order to 
have an audition, must sing a song 
containing some German words. 

I volunteered to help this girl by 
“teaching” her some elementary 
German. Believe me, it must have 
been elementary, because when she 
had finished her audition, the ex- 
aminer said, and I quote, “You have 
a very lovely voice and you sang 
well, but where, oh where, did you 
get that German?” 

We must know, therefore, not 
only what we are teaching, but how 
to teach if we are to help our chil- 
dren. 

The suggestion might be, then, 
that if a child is below grade for any 
reason the following program should 
be carried out:— 

1. The classroom teacher should 
find time to give extra help to the 
pupil. 

2. If the child needs more than she 
can give, advise the parent to hire 
a trained private tutor if possible. 

3. If that is out of the question, the 
teacher then should “teach” the 
parent how to “teach.” This can 
be done by: 

a. Inviting the parent to observe 

a class lesson. 

b. Writing out specific orders on 
what is needed to help the 
pupil. 

c. Giving the parent the type of 
teaching which requires drill 
work almost entirely. 

So many times the children be- 
come confused with the two types 
of help they are receiving from the 
teacher at school and the parents at 
home. Confusion in the minds of 
young children is one of the greatest 


handicaps they must contend with in 
our present method of teaching. 

Solutions may be reached by dif- 
ferent methods, but let us give our 
children one method alone and abide 
by it. 
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December Radio Hour 
ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


Manazer: This is Station TTG. 
We ave broadcasting from the Third 
Grade Studios of Tyler School. The 
December Radio Hour has been 
planned for our Third Grade friends 
all over the United States. Please 
stand by. 

Announcer: Good afternoon, boys 
and girls! This is Bob Brown an- 
nouncing. Today our broadcast will 
be divided in two parts. Ann Chand- 
ler and Ruth Boyce will begin Part 
One. The first voice you hear will be 
Ann’s. 

Ann Chandler: Ruth and I will tell 
the story of the first Christmas. 
Many, many years ago you and I — 
everyone in the whole world — re- 
ceived a beautiful present on the 
first Christmas day. It was a tiny 
baby. 

Out on the hills that night there 
were shepherds taking care of their 
sheep. It was a lovely, warm night in 
that far away land. The stars were 
shining brightly; all the earth was 
still. Suddenly the shepherds sat up 
and listened. They thought they 
heard music. Sure enough, they did! 
Up in the sky angels were singing a 
wonderful song: 

“Behold, I bring you good tidings 
of great joy, 

For unto you is born this day a 
Saviour 

Which is Christ the Lord.” 

When the music stopped the 
shepherds saw an angel standing 
near by. He spoke to them. 

“What the angels sang just now 
is true,” he said. and find the 
new baby. He is your King.” 

The shepherds took their staffs 
and walked into the little town. 
They went up and down the little, 
narrow streets wondering where 
they could find the baby. 

Ruth Boyce will go on with the 
story from here. 

Ruth Boyce: At last the shepherds 
came to a stable. They knocked at 
the door. Joseph, the baby’s father, 
came to the door. 

“We have heard that there is a 
new baby here and we have come to 
worship Him,” the shepherds said. 


Joseph took them into th stable 
and there was the new baby with 
his mother. He had no cradle or fine 
clothes; but was wrapped only in 
swaddling bands and was lying in a 
manger in the hay. The shepherds 
said, “‘On the hillside where we were 
watching our sheep the angels sang 
to us about this baby. We have 
brought him a gift — one of our 
best lambs.” 

At that moment into the stable 
came three tall, handsome Wise 
Men. They said: 

“‘We, too, have come to see this 
new baby — our new King! In the 
sky tonight we saw a great bright 
star. We followed it and it stood 
over the stable. We are sure that 
this Baby is the new King; and we 


‘have brought Him gifts.” They 


poured out on the stable floor beau- 
tiful treasures. Then the Wise Men 
and the shepherds went away. 

Mary, the Baby’s mother, hugged 
Him close to her and thought, “‘Our 
dear Baby Jesus is God’s gift to us 
and to all men.” 

Announcer: Now you will hear the 
Third Grade singing. 

(The class sings ‘Silent Night” 
by Mohr and Gruber and “Luther’s 
Cradle Hymn” by Martin Luther 
and J. B. Herbert, both from The 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs — 
Pub. by Hall and McCreary Co., 
Chicago.) 

Announcer: Two poems will fol- 
low. 

Why Do Bells 
For Christmas Ring? 
Why do bells for Christmas ring? 
Why do little children sing? 


Once a lovely, shining star, 

Seen by shepherds from afar, 
Gently moved until its light 

Made a manger’s cradle bright. 
There a darling baby lay, 

Pillowed soft upon the hay, 

And its mother sang and smiled, 
“This is Christ, the holy child!” 


Therefore bells for Christmas ring, 
Therefore little children sing. 
— Eugene Field 
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A Birthday Gift. 
What can I give Him, 
Poor as I am? 
If I were a shepherd 
I would bring a lamb, 
If I were a wise man 
I would do my part — 
Yet what can I give Him, 
I give my heart. 
~— Christina Rossetti 


Announcer: This is the end of 
Part I of our broadcast. At this time 
all the Third Grade boys will sing 
“Santa Claus Is Coming To Town.” 

(The boys sing the above song 
by Haven Gillespie and J. Fred 
Coots — Pub. Leo Feist, Inc., New 
York City.) 


Announcer: Richard Blakely wilt 
give the poem “Santa Claus.” 


Santa Claus 

Old Santa Claus puts on his cap 

And buckles it under his chin. 

He laughs and sings as he fills his 
sack 

And straps it over his sturdy back. 

“T'll crowd all I can within, 

For girls and boys, such pretty 
toys — 

I’ve dolls and drums and sugar- 
plums, 

For all little girls and boys.” 


Old Santa has reindeer brown 
And a sleigh with silver bells. 


He rides over all the roofs in town 
And stops at the chimney and rattles 
down 
And this pleasant story tells: 
“Christmas is here with gladsome 
cheer, 
And here are toys for girls and 
boys — 
I’ve dolls and drums and sugar- 
plums, 
For all little girls and boys.” 
— Anonymous 
Announcer: Thank you, Richard! 
We are going to play Santa Claus to 
our mothers. The Third Grade has 
been making many different kinds 
of Christmas gifts for them. If you 
are interested in suggestions for 
gifts you might get paper and pen- 
cils as we are going to tell you how 
they were made. Judy Johnson will 
read first and Don Allan::will re- 
peat each sentence after her so that 
you will have time to jot down any 
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suggestions you think you might 
use. 

All ready to take notes now! 
Here are Judy and Don. 

Judy: Each of us chose what we 
wished to make for our mothers. 
Not more than two or three selected 
the same gift; so we have quite a 
variety here that we wish you could 
see. At this time Don and I will tell 
you how they were made. 

Some of us made end table cov- 
ers, doilies, and dish towels from 
unbleached muslin or flour sacks 
stenciled with crayon designs and 
hemmed or fringed. The crayon de- 
sign was pressed in with a hot iron 
so that it would not rub off. 

Candy Boxes were made by de- 
signing and painting ice-cream 
boxes. 

To make Cake, Candy, Nut, and 
Cookie Plates we decorated paper 
plates with crayon color designs or 
with pictures of cake, candy, etc., 
cut from magazines and pasted on 
the plates. These were then lac- 
quered to make them moisture- 
proof. 

A Waste Paper Basket was made 
by setting a hat box in the lid and 
decorating it. 

We made plaques by using card- 
board lids of the quart-size ice-cream 
containers. From black construc- 
tion paper silhouettes of various 
figures were cut out ard pasted on 
the lids in appropriate designs; then 
covered with a coat of clear shellac. 
Designs were also put on these 
plaques with crayons and water- 
colors. With little tabs the mothers 
may fasten these to the wall in in- 
teresting groups. 

Dust Cloths were made from col- 
ored cheesecloth run with silkateen 
or fringed by pulling threads. 

For Hot Dish Mats small pieces 
of linoleum had been saved. Pat- 
terns were cut from five-inch card- 
board squares with corners cut off. 
These patterns were traced on the 
back of the linoleum and cut out 
with scissors. Sets of three were 
made. 

Two Indoor Gardens were made 
from cheese boxes enameled and 
filled with dirt. Grapefruit seeds 
were planted in them. 

For Sachet Bags little bags were 
made of scraps of satin or.satin rib- 
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bon and filled with cotton on which 
sachet powder had been sprinkled. 

Cigar boxes were changed into 
Handkerchief or Glove Boxes by 
cutting paper designs and pasting 
them on the boxes; then painting 
and shellacking them. 

Cushions were made of burlap on 
which flowers or other simple pic- 
tures were drawn and colored with 
crayons. Two pieces of burlap were 
sewed together with bright colored 
yarn after being stuffed with cotton. 

Janet made a Baby’s Rattle by 
tying a string to a small box which 
was filled with shelled corn. She 
thought her mother would appre- 
ciate that to help entertain her baby 
brother. 

Trays were made of old pie tins 
painted bright colors in enamel, a 
picture pasted on, and shellacked. 

Little boxes in which typewriter 
ribbons come were used to make Pin 
Trays. 

Paper Weights, Book-ends, Bowls, 
Ash Trays, Pencil and Pen Holders 
were made from clay. Of course, 
these were painted and shellacked. 

David and Tom made individual 
Christmas Trees. They set ever- 
green twigs in bases of clay; then 
decorated each tree. 

A tin coffee can was painted or 
decorated for a Dust-Cloth Can. 

We have told you about all the 
gifts that were made for our moth- 
ers. We hope you have fun and good 
luck making your Christmas gifts. 

Announcer: Our December broad- 
cast will be concluded with Choral 
Speaking. For this the Third Grade 
has been divided into three groups: 
those having medium voices, low 
voices (dark), and higher voices 
(light). You are about to hear “I 
Saw Three Ships Come Sailing In.” 


I Saw Three Ships 
(All): 


I saw three ships come sailing in, 

On Christmas Day, on Christmas 
Day; 

I saw three ships come sailing in 

On Christmas Day in the morning. 


(Light): 
And who was in those ships all 
three, 


On Christmas Day, on Christmas 
Day? 

And who was in those ships all 
three, 

On Christmas Day in the morning? 


(Medium): 

Our Saviour Christ and his ladye, 

On Christmas Day, on Christmas 
Day; 

Our Saviour Christ and his ladye, 

On Christmas Day in the morning. 


(Dark): 

Pray whither sailed those ships all 
three, 

On Christmas Day, on Christmas 
Day? 

Pray whither sailed those ships all 
three, 

On Christmas Day in the morning? 


(Light): 

O they sailed into Bethlehem, 

On Christmas Day, on Christmas 
Day; 

O they sailed into Bethlehem, 

On Christmas Day in the morning. 


(Dark): 

And all the bells on Earth shall ring, 

On Christmas Day, on Christmas 
Day; 

And all the bells on Earth shall ring, 

On Christmas Day in the morning. 


(Medium): 

And all the angels in Heaven shall 
sing, 

On Christmas Day, on Christmas 
Day; 

And all the angels in Heaven shall 
sing, 

On Christmas Day in the morning. 


(All): 
And all the souls on Earth shall sing, 
On Christmas Day, on Christmas 
Day; 
And all the souls on Earth shall sing, 
On Christmas Day in the morning. 
— Old Carol 


Announcer: We hope that you will 
be listening in next month when we 
will bring you the January Radio 
Hour. 

TTG is now signing off. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS TO ALL! 
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Silent 
HELEN C. 


The hymn, “Silent Night, Holy 
Night,” is probably sung more 
often than any other at Christmas 
time. The story of how it was com- 
posed is interesting. The composer’s 
name was Franz X. Gruber, who 
lived in the mountains of Austria. 
He was born November 25, 1785, 
and died June 7, 1863. It was in 1818 
that Franz X. Gruber composed 
“Silent Night, Holy Night.’ Franz 
was an organist in a small church 
in the village of Arnstorf, Austria. 
One cold winter evening while prac- 
tising Christmas music, his organ 
broke down. Not knowing what to 


Si - lent night, 


Night 
LARGE 


do, he rushed to the Rev. Joseph 
Mohr and exclaimed, “Unless we 
can find some simple music that can 
be sung without accompaniment, 
our Christmas service will have to 
be without music.” 

Franz said to Rev. Mohr, 
“Would you write some words so 
that I could set them to music?” 
Father Mohr was leaving just at 
that time to visit a home where a 
new baby had arrived. There was a 
snow storm at the time, but when 
he returned the storm had abated. 
With the inspiration of a young 
Mother, a new babe, and a land- 
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i is calm, All 
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God, 
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scape sparkling with snow, he wrote, 
“Silent Night, Holy Night” in 
German. 

Franz X. Gruber, recognizing 
the beauty of the words, spent the 
remaining hours of the night setting 
them to music. That Christmas eve 
Franz Gruber’s wife sang the mel- 
ody accompanied by Gruber on his: 
violin. 

The hymn, written only for that 
service, might never have been 
known but for an organ repairman. 
When he repaired the organ, Gruber 
tried out the hymn, “Silent Night,” 
and the organ repairman asked for a 
copy to take to Zillertal. The Ziller- 
tal choir started it on its way to be- 
come one of the World’s best-liked 
Christmas Carols. 


Franz Gruber 


is bright 
, the sight, 
Loves pure light, 


"Round yon Vir-gin Moth-er and Child. Ho - ly in-fant so ten-der and mild, 
Glo - ries streamfromheav-en a- far, Heavn-ly hosts sing Al-le- lu - ia; 
Ra -diant beams from Thy ho-ly face With thedawnof re - deem - ing grace, 


Sleep 
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Lesson in Conservation 


ALICE HANTHORN 
Principal of Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Spicy little pine tree, 
Decked with all our toys; 
We thank you for giving us, 


So many Christmas joys. 


Conservation of Trees 


Discussion Period 


1. Where do we get our Christmas trees? 


Trees cut from forest; trees raised by nurseries especially for Christmas (planted very close 
together); trees sold with balls of earth around roots for later planting. 


2. What trees should be cut? | 
Trees growing very close to other trees. Trees raised by nurseries for that purpose. 


3. Why buy a tree with earth around its roots? 
Plant the tree in yard to be enjoyed by family. Children love to keep the tree they enjoyed 
at Christmas. Tree can be used as Christmas tree for the birds. 


4. What should be done with the tree after Christmas? 
Planted carefully if it has roots. 


If no roots, limbs should be broken off and chopped up to be burned in fireplace. This 
makes a spicy, crackling fire which children love. 


5. Of what value are trees? 


Provide shade, object of beauty, protection from wind, valuable for lumber. Fruit trees and 
many other kinds provide food and other valuable products. 


Display of Objects Made From: Lumber 
Bring in carved figures, animals and small interesting objects made from wood. 
Make charts of pictures of furniture, houses, tools, etc., made from wood. 

Make list of uses of lumber in the classroom. 


Summary 
Trees are one of our most valuable helpers and should be protected. 
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Lesson in Conservation 
ALICE HANTHORN 


Come, little friends 
To your Christmas treat; 
You will feel very happy 


With plenty to cat. 


How We Share at 
Christmas 


Discussion Period 


1. What can we do to help birds and animals? 


Put out water each day, especially in freezing weather. Birds and animals sometimes suffer 
because all water is frozen. 


Establish feeding stations — ground grain, suet, sun flower seeds and bread crumbs are 
enjoyed. Be sure to keep the snow brushed off. 


2. How can we share with others? 


Pass on used toys. Repair and paint old toys. Make new clothes for dolls. Make simple toys 


for baby — string of empty spools painted in gay colors, small wooden boxes with beans or pebbles 
inside for rattle boxes. 


Make picture books. 


Make rag dolls — stuff leg of stocking. Tie string around to separate head from body. Sew 
on buttons for eyes, work nose and mouth with colored thread; make bonnet and dress. 


Bean-bags — Sew firmly around heavy material. Fill with beans or grains of corn. 


Used Clothing 


Mend and wash carefully washable garments that are outgrown. Brush thoroughly woolen 
coats and other garments. Polish outgrown shoes. Pack a box to be sent overseas or for the church 
or school to pass on to agencies caring for needy persons. 


Books and Magazines for Hospitals 


Make collection of interesting books and magazines in good condition. If there is a hospital in 
the neighborhood take them there; if not, send them to the public library to be sent to soldiers in 
the Navy and Army. 


Summary 


A good citizen shares with others. Nothing is waste. 
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A Child’s Calendar of More Famous 
Birthdays 


December 2 (1823) Monroe Doctrine Enun- 
ciated. 

December 3 (1775) Gilbert Stuart, an artist who 
is famous for his paintings of children. 

December 5 (1782) Martin van Buren, who was 
President of our country. 

December 6, St. Nicholas Day — Patron Saint of 
children. 

December 7 (1542) Mary, Queen of Scots, one of 
the most beautiful and tragic queens in history. 

December 8 (1765) Eli Whitney, inventor of the 
cotton gin. 

December 9 (1848) Joel Chandler Harris, creator 
of the famous Uncle Remus stories. 

December 11 (1830) Emily Dickinson, a beloved 
Amer'can poet. 

December 14 (1896) Lieutenant-General James 
Harold Doolittle, Aviator, Commander of Amer- 
ican 12th Air Force in North Africa, World War 2. 

December 17 (1770) Ludwig Van Beethoven, the 
German composer who became deaf. 

December 17 (1807) John Greenleaf Whittier, 
whose poems of early life and customs are delight- 
ful to all. 

December 17 (1903) Wright brothers took their 
first flight. 

December 18 (1861) Edward MacDowell, one of 
the greatest American composers. 

December 22 (1862) Connie Mack, Baseball Club 
Manager. 

December 24 (1809) Christopher (Kit) Carson, 
fearless frontier Scout. 

December 25 (1821) Clara Barton, founder of the 
Red Cross. 

December 27 (1822) Louis Pasteur, whose won- 
derful work has meant life to thousands. 

December 28 (1856) Woodrow Wilson, one of our 
great Presidents. 

December 30 (1873) Alfred E. Smith, President 
of Empire State Building Inc., former Governor 


of New York State. 
OTHER SPECIAL DAYS IN DECEMBER 


Christmas 
I’M NOBODY! WHO ARE YOU? 
I’m nobody! Who are you? 
Are you nobody, too? 
Then there’s a pair of us — don’t tell! 
They’d banish us, you know. 


How dreary to be somebody! 
How public, like a frog 
To tell your name the live-long day 
To an admiring bog! 
-- Emilie Dickinson 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


ELI WHITNEY AND HIS COTTON CLEANER 

If you were to look over the many articles of 
clothing that you and members of your family 
wear, you would find many of your every day 
clothes made of cotton, not only because it is 
cheaper than silk or linen, but because it is easier 
to keep clean. 

A good many years ago cotton cloth was very 
expensive and there was little of it to be had. Fac- 
tories could not get the raw cotton to make into 
cloth because farmers could not afford to raise it. 
The reason they could not afford to raise the cot- 
ton was because the fiber stuck tight to the seeds 
and it was almost impossible to separate them. It 
took hours and hours of drudgery to pick the cot- 
ton away from the seeds. 

Perhaps if it hadn’t been for a young man from 
Massachusetts, who invented a machine to sep- 
arate the cotton from the seeds, we might never 
have had these huge supplies of cotton cloth for 
the making of our dresses, slips, gloves, shirts and 
socks, that we now have. 

We find this young man in the year 1792 at his 
boarding house near Savannah, Georgia. His 
landlady, a gracious Mrs. Greene, was having 
some Southern planters for dinner and so asked 
the young Mr. Whitney along, too. Whitney, al- 
though a bit reticent and shy, was a very good 
listener. He heard the planters discussing the 
raising of cotton and why it was made so very 
difficult. 

**What’s the use,”’ said one of the gentlemen. 
**We can’t possibly make enough money from our 
cotton to pay for the work of cleaning the seeds 
out of it.”’ 

*““Why doesn’t someone invent something or 
other to separate the fiber from the seeds?”’ asked 
another planter. **Then cotton raising would be a 
profitable business.”’ 


“IT have just the person,”’ interrupted Mrs. 
Greene. “It’s Eli Whitney here. That fellow can 
invent anything he puts his hand to.”’ 

Mr. Whitney was somewhat abashed and 
acknowledged he really knew nothing about cot- 
ton and had never seen any growing. 


‘“‘That may be true,’”’ persisted Mrs. Greene, 
“but you know you can make anything. Take 
that embroidery frame you made for me, for in- 
stance. And that watch of your father’s that you 
took to pieces and put together again. Then those 
nails and tools and pins and fiddles that you have 
made.”’ 

*“You may be right about them,” said Mr. 
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A Child’s Calendar of More Famous 
Birthdays 


Whitney. “But I still don’t know a thing about 
cotton.”’ 

The party ended, but the conversation was not 
forgotten, particularly by Eli Whitney. The very 
next day, he went to Savannah. He visited cotton 
fields. He saw cotton growing. He brought cotton 
seed home with him. And then he went to work 
on his cotton cleaner. 

At last one day, the invention was completed 
and ready for inspection. **Watch now,” said Mr. 
Whitney, as he dropped handfuls of raw cotton 
into the top of his box. Then he turned a crank. 
The cotton balls caught on some wire teeth. As 
a cylinder turned, the fiber was pushed down into 
an iron grating. Stiff little brushes in another 
cylinder removed the lint from the wire at each 
turning. 

“It works! It works!’ came the cry of approval. 
But little did the on-lookers know how popular 
that little invention was to become. They little 
realized that it was to be the means of cleaning as 
much cotton in a day as fifty men could do by 
hand. It was not long before every plantation 
owner in the South had his own cotton cleaner 
and cotton raising soon became the profitable 
business that it is today. 


MACDOWELL AND THE 
GREAT OUT-OF-DCORS 

I wonder if you take music lessons, for if you do, 
you may know a very lovely little melody called 
**To a Wild Rose.” I feel sure you must have heard 
it some place and, perhaps, thought to yourself, 
‘*The man who composed that music must have 
loved the great out-of-doors.’? And, indeed, he 
did, for that man was our own American com- 
poser, Edward MacDowell. 

So often we think of great musicians as having 
lived in some far-away country, in Germany, 
Italy, France or Russia. However, the story I am 
going to tell you is about a great master of music, 
born here in America, and who has not been dead 
very many years. 

When Edward was a small child he lived in a 
Quaker home in New York City. But New York in 
those days did not have tall skyscrapers stretch- 
ing heavenward or great tunnels burrowed be- 
neath the ground, or telephones and radios and 
automobiles. It was a quiet city where people 
studied serious things, and there was much 
church-going. 

Little Edward’s parents were particularly strict, 
and yet the boy had time for games and a whole 
lot of reading. In fact, most of his time was spent 
stretched out full length on the floor with his 
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favorite book of fairytales. Every creature he met 
in the stories was very real to him, sometimes 
even more real than people he met on the street. 
Besides loving the people and things he found in 
books, he liked to draw and paint them on paper. 

Before Edward was very old, his parents bought 
him a piano and he began taking music lessons. 
He had a keen ear for melody and for rhythm, but 
quite like many other live boys and girls, he didn’t 
care so much about practicing his scales and ex- 
ercises. In fact, the story goes that he would 
bribe his brother to do the practicing while he lay 
on the floor and read. 

But there was one thing that Edward did love 
to do on the piano and that was to make up color- 
ful little tunes of his own. Even his lovely music 
teacher, Madame Carreno, saw this unusual tal- 
ent in Edward and said to herself, **That little 
boy so loves his stories and pictures, some day he 
will put them all into music.’? And Edward in 
turn, was inspired by his clever teacher, so in- 
spired that he lengthened out his practice periods 
and drudgery almost became fun. 

When he was fifteen, his family sent him 
abroad to study music. Edward’s mother had no 
difficulty in getting the foremost artists interest- 
ed in her talented son. It was while he was in 
Paris that Edward had to decide for all time be- 
tween becoming a musician and a painter. Of 
course, we know that he chose music. Then, too, 
he was asked to compete for one of the scholar- 
ships offered by the Paris Conservatory and won 
the contest. 

Although each day was a long, tedious round of 
work and more work, Edward loved Paris with the 
gay shops, its beautiful gardens, museums and 
churches, and with the bookshops fairly overflow- 
ing with treasures, choice and alluring. 

But through the influence of the great Russian 
pianist, Rubinstein, Edward left France and went 
to Germany, where he studied with the famous 
master, Joachim Raff. In this man he found not 
only a great teacher, but a fine friend. All of Ed- 
ward’s reserve left him when in the presence of 


this man, and all of his former desire to make up 
his own melodies came back to him. Mr. Raff was 
so delighted with the boy’s success that he de- 
manded that he write a concerto, a long musical 
selection for both piano and orchestra. Edward 
worked day and night until the concerto was 
finished. Then came the greatest joy of all. Mr. 


Raff made an appointment for Franz, Liszt to 
hear it. 
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From now on, Edward MacDowell was never 
ashamed to dreamily play out his own thoughts 
on the piano. His music was played at concert 
after concert. Tributes were showered upon the 
American boy, who by now had married a beauti- 
ful young American wife. But Europe could not 
hold the artist who loved the great America and 
its out-of-door life. 

So the MacDowells returned to America, where 
he became head of the newly created department 
of music at Columbia University in New York 
City. Although Edward MacDowell may have 
been a great teacher of music, he will always be 
best remembered for those lovely pieces of music 
that bring us the great out-of-doors — the wind, 
the flowing brock, the shady forest and the sunlit 
fields. Their very names suggest the out-of-doors 

- **In Deep Woods,” **To a Water Lily,”’ and *“*To 
a Wild Rose.’ Then there are his Lea Pieces in 


Answer These Questions: 
. What was the Monroe Doctrine? 
- Who was St. Nicholas? 


- Who was Mary, Queen of Scotts? 

- What did Eli Whitney invent? 

Who wrote the ‘‘Uncle Remus Stories?” 
What great President was born in December? 
Who was Edward MacDowell? 

- What two great poets were born in December? 
- For what is Alfred E. Smith remembered? 


Meaningful Seatwork 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
(To Be Correlated With More Famous Birthdays) 


A. OUR DECEMBER CALENDAR 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


which the melody and harmony tell us of the 
endless, endless expanse of water. 

Although Edward MacDowell is not still with us 
in person, he will Jong live in the hearts of music 
lovers who go to MacDowell farm in New Hamp- 
shire summer after summer, to rest and to study, 
and to seek inspiration from the spot which Mac- 
Dowell so loved. 

TO MUSIC 
A lovely poem with wings, pray never cease, 

Reject me not into a world distresst, 

But let me linger with this white-winged hour, 

Music thou art, indeed, my world at best. 


Sweet wondrous sounds, that flow superbly on, 
Reject me not, I pray, but let me live; 
With thee, I seem to touch the infinite, 
Music, thou art the best this world can give. 
— Florence Piper Tuttle 


- When did the Wright brothers take their first flight? 


B. ELI WHITNEY AND HIS COTTON CLEANER 


Complete Each Sentence: 
1. Many of your every day clothes are made of . 
2. Many years ago, cotton was very ....... 
3. Factories could not get the raw .............-. 
4. Farmers could not afford to raise ........ 
5. The fiber stuck tight to the . 
6. Eli Whitney was from the state of ... 
7 
8 


His landlady’s name was ........... 


. For dinner, she had invited 
9. For Mrs. Greene, Whitney had madea ......... 


10. Whitney visited many .... 
ll. He invented the ........... 


12. It cleaned as much cottonina ater as could be cleaned by .............. ° 


13. Cotton raising soon becamea..............- 


Read to Answer: 
1. Who is Connie Mack? 
2. Who was Kit Carson? 

3. Who was Clara Barton? 


We now use cotton to make our........... 


C. DECEMBER NOTABLES -- THE WHO GAME 
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the 4. Who was Louis Pasteur? 

5. Who was Woodrow Wilson? 
i wes 6. Who was Ludwig Von Beethoven? 
re 7. Who is James Harold Doolittle? 
mp- 8. Who was Martin Van Buren? 
idy. 9. Who was Gilbert Stuart? 
“al 10. Who was Alfred E. Smith? 


D. PM NOBODY! WHO ARE YOU? 
Can You Tell: 


1. Why you think Emily Dickinson wrote this poem? 
2. Why is the frog in the public? 
deer. 3. What is the admiring bog? 


E. MACDOWELL AND THE GREAT OUT-OF-DOORS 


a Yes and No Test: 
1. Edward MacDowell was a great composer from 
England America Germany 
rive. 2. When a small child, Edward lived in 
ttle New York City Boston Chicago 
3. Little Edward’s parents were very 
mild easy strict 
4. His favorite book was 
fairy tales animal tales history tales 
5. Edward’s parents bought him 
a violin : a trumpet a piano 
6. Edward was inspired in his music by 
his mother his father his teacher 
7. Edward loved the city of 
Venice Paris Florence 
8. Edward went to Germany and studied with 
Raff Rubinstein Liszt 
9. Edward married a young woman from 
France England America 
10. MacDowell became head of music at 
Columbia University Chicago University Boston University 
11. The MacDowell farm is in the state of 
Vermont Massachusetts New Hampshire 
F. CHRISTMAS FUN 
Can You Pantomime: 
1. Santa Claus filling the stockings on Christmas Eve 
2. Santa Claus driving his reindeer over the snow 
3. The brownies putting the gifts into Santa’s sleigh 
4. Afunny Jack-in-the-box 
5. A lovely doll who can close her eyes and say ‘‘Mama” 
6. The children trimming the Christmas tree 
7. The Wise Men following the Star 
8. Mother shopping for her Christmas gifts 
9. Father chopping down the Christmas tree 
10. Santa climbing down the chimney 
G. THE CHRISTMAS TREE WHICH? 
1. Which tree makes a good Christmas tree? 
fir oak maple 
2. Which present on the tree makes a noise? 
candy horn ball 
a 3. Which light on the tree is the brightest? 
white red yellow 
4. Which toy must remain under the tree? 
a puzzle a Jack-in-the-box a scooter 


5. Which decoration is usually high on the tree? 
a star a bell a light 
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In 1950 Choose Books for Gifts 


(A Talk Which the Teacher May Give to the Parent Teacher Association) 
ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


Tuere are so many beautiful, worthwhile picture 
story books for boys and girls today that we hope you 
are planning to give some of them for Christmas gifts. 
Before 1920 there were very few picture story books; 
books where the space given to the pictures is about 
equal to the context or print. In a good picture story 
book words and pictures go hand in hand; that is, the 
picture is with the text. The pictures must be so well 
done that they will tell the story; the story must be so 
interestingly written that no pictures are needed. Today 
we have innumerable picture story books to choose 
from. I have brought some of them with me. As a guide 
in my choice of books to show you I have kept. in mind 
that most of you are interested in literature for the 
child who has not yet entered school and those in the 
kindergarten and primary grades. 

Perhaps the baby’s first book will be a Mother Goose 
Book, one which is well bound and will permit of loving 
usage. The cover should be a combination of durability 
and attractiveness. Many books have a picture of 
Mother Goose on the cover and her lovableness and 
rhythm are suggested in the outspreading of her wings. 

Here is one of the best editions for the child’s first 
book, beloved of children for thirty years — **The Real 
Mother Goose”? by Blanche Fisher Wright. Can you 
not imagine a three-year-old down on the floor — that 
is really the best place for a small child to look at a big 
book — gazing eagerly at this cover? He has found his 
first companion in books. When he opens the book he 
will be more enraptured than before. Notice that there 
are colored pictures on every page. Sometimes one pic- 
ture fills a whole page; on other pages there are two or 
three small ones. See how clear and simple the illustra- 
tions are with only a few details. The major action 
stands out in each picture and the child, upon seeing the 
picture, can soon be repeating the rhyme which is con- 
veniently placed for mother to read or say. When the 
young child sees this picture he is surprised, for here’s a 
baby’s mother doing for her just what his own mother 
does for him, rocking her to sleep. And that mother is 
singing the same thing his mother sings: 


“Bye, Baby Bunting, 

Daddy’s gone a-hunting 

To get a little rabbit skin 

To wrap the Baby Bunting in.” 


He will chuckle over this imaginative one: 


diddle diddle, 

The cat and the fiddle, 

The cow jumped over the moon, 

The little dog laughed to see such sport, 
And the dish ran away with the spoon.” 


for although this is as old as old can be to you it is new 


to him. If you can afford only one Mother Goose Book 
this will probably ke the most satisfactory. It cannot fail 
to introduce the child happily into the realm of Mother 
Goose. 

But, if you can have more editions, there are some 
splendid ones available. Here is a recent one with most 
exquisite pictures — **‘Mother Goose’? by Tasha 
Tudor. 

Let your child have the joy of knowing Leslie 
Brooke’s **Ring O’ Roses.”’ He will meet his o!d friend, 
the man in the moon, in three illustrations. Who but 
Leslie Brooke has put the joy, the bustling thrift, the 
satisfaction, the disappointment and the unhappiness 
in each of the pigs’ faces in this familiar rhyme? “This 
Little Pig Went to Market” 

We must remember that while Mother Goose is not 
for one age, but for all ages; yet she was of an age long 
ago and therein lies part of her fascination. Let’s be 
careful about choosing a book of Mother Goose brought 
up to date. She is not modern and should not be so por- 
trayed. 

Failing to put Leslie Brooke’s “Johnny Crow’s 
Garden” into the child’s hands is nothing less than 
stunting the growth of the boy’s or girl’s sense of hu- 
mor. Here he meets the industrious Johnny Crow mak- 
ing his droll animal friends happy and welcome to his 
garden. (Read some of the story showing the pictures.) 

We do not ordinarily think of A B C books before the 
primary grades, but because of the highly decorative 
yet simple quality of the pictures in C. B. Falls’ **A BC 
Book,”’ it is an ideal book to place in the hands of the 
very young child. His interest in animals is another 
source of avveal in these pictures. The cover is of con- 
venient size for the small child to handle on the floor in 
front of him. The book opens out flat very nicely. On 
the end pages we have the complete alphabet and there 
is no reason why the pre-school child should not learn 
the alphabet if he wants to. The picture of the mouse on 
the sheaf of wheat is wonderful! And observe the beauty 
of this one of the lacy branches hanging down by the 
swan. The short sentence below each picture is all that 
is needed. You might be interested in knowing that 
Mr. Fall designed and cut the pictures on wood for his 
three-year-old daughter. He made them from his studies 
in the zoo. 

The young child lives in the present. He is not re- 
gretting anything in his past; he is not looking forward 
to the future. His everyday life is so new that to him 
each day is an adventure. Naturally he likes to hear 
stories about things in his environment — things he 
knows about. In *‘Here and Now Stories’? Lucy 
Sprague Mitchell used a different method of approach 
to literature for little children. The stories in her book 
are based on stories which children themselves have 
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told. Perhaps you will understand better the type of 
book it is if I read one of the stories. 

Here are some of the most recent books for your 
youngest. *“The Box With Red Wheels” was written 
and illustrated by Maud and Miska Petersham. It is an 
intriguing picture book about a strange box under a tree 
in the garden. All the animals of the barnyard are curi- 
ous. The surprise in the box proves to be a baby. This 
book, **Little Bruin,’’ has a bit of adventure in it 
when the bear family take refuge from a snow storm in 
a huntsman’s cabin. Leonard Weisgard has illustrated 
another of Margaret Brown’s stories, ‘*The Important 
Book.”’ Aren’t these pictures interesting! Weisgard has 
also made the pictures for the poem we all love at this 
time of year, “The Night Before Christmas.” This is a 
beautiful new edition of it. 

There is a new, inexpensive book of **Red Riding 
Hood”’ illustrated by Elizabeth Orton Jones. Aren’t 
the pictures adorable! And the book sells for only 
twenty-five cents. ‘‘Flowers for Mother,’’ written 
and illustrated by Katherine Evans, appeals to chil- 
dren, who are almost as interested in Mother’s birthday 
as in their own special day. Aren’t the pictures in 
*“‘Blueberries for Sal,’? by Robert McCloskey, at- 
tractive! They go clear across the double page and they 
(also the print) are done in blue to match the blueber- 
ries, The story has bears in it and there is suspense all 
the way through. 

If you want to enjoy Science with your youngster you 
will erjoy this distinguished picture book, **The Big 
Snow,” by Berta and Elmer Hader. It won the 1948 
Randolph Caldecott Medal. You may want to choose 
between it and ** White Snow Bright Snow”? by Alvin 
Tresselt, illustrated by Roger Du Voison. The pictures 
in this kook are beautifully done in soft blue half-tones 
emphasized with bright splashes of red and yellow. 

Someone has asked about the new pop-out books. We 
do not think that they are good; really they are toys — 
not books. 

Now for some books that boys and girls who are in 
the primary grades can read. **Smart Mr. Tim’ by 
Elizabeth Jarratt tells the experiences of a cocker span- 
iel when bath time comes. **The Happy Day” by Ruth 
Krauss is a large picture book with only one line of 
print on each page; so your first grade children can 
read it. ‘Pet Tale’? by Ruth and Latrobe Carroll is a 
humorous story with much repetition. Even the black 
and white illustrations are very amusing. **The Small- 
est Boy in the Class”’ by Jerrold Beim, illustrated by 
Meg Wohlberg, is a splendid story which teaches a 
valuable lesson without preaching. 

**The Emperor’s New Clothes” is an old classic by 
Hans Andersen put into a new book illustrated by Vir- 
ginia Burton. **Billy and the Bear’”’ by Laura Bannon 
combines money-earning and adventure for Billy during 
his summer vacation. In **Pieniec Woods” by Lilian 
Robertson, Mr. Fox enjoys a picnic just as boys and 
girls do. **Little Wild Horse”? by Hetty Beatty may 
inspire your child to long for a little wild horse; but 
that’s the chance you take if he reads this book. 

In “Wait Till the Moon Is Full’? by Margaret 
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Brown, the youngster identifies himself with the little 
raccoon who begs his mother to let him go out into the 
night. When the child reads ‘*Five Puppies for Sale’’ 
by Esther Brann, he knows just how John and Susan 
felt when Mother decided that six new puppies were too 
many for one home. 

For your third grade boy or girl here is a book illus- 
trated by Louis Slobodkin — *“*Jonathan and the 
Rainbow”’ by Jacob Blanck. There is a pirate in it. 
Others are **Three Little Chinese Girls’? by Eleanor 
Lattimore, **Watchdog” by Laura Bannon, and 
**Little Appaloosa”’ by Berta and Elmer Hader, which 
is full of adventures on the ranch. ‘Indigo Hill’? by 
Eleanor Lattimore tells the story of a little eight-year- 
old girl, Lydia, who lives in the country in South Caro- 
lina. And for the boys she tells about seven-year-old 
Jeremy, who lives on a plantation in South Carolina, in 
the book, **Jeremy’s Isle.’? And here is a Christmas 
story, **Big Susan,”’ by Elizabeth Orton Jones. An- 
other story of China is **Chin Ling, the Chinese 
Cricket,”’ by Alison Stilwell. In this book the pictures 
are drawn with a Chinese brush technique. See how dif- 
ferent it is! 

A child’s library would not be complete without books 
of poetry. **A Child’s Garden of Verses’? by Robert 
Louis Stevenson is not used as much as it was twenty 
years ago, because we have many other books of poetry 
today. But, we do think that there should be a copy of 
this book in every home. All of you are undoubtedly 
familiar with Stevenson’s poems. You have loved “‘How 
Do You Like to Go Up in a Swing?”’, “A Birdie With a 
Yellow Bill,” and “The Lamplighter.” And I suppose 
there is not anyone here who does not know “Bed in 
Summer.” Here is an edition published in 1947, It is 
lovely! The pictures will help the child appreciate the 
poems far more than just hearing the rhymes. 

As we mentioned before, there are many beautiful 
modern poetry books that we would like the child to 
have. But, since we have time to discuss only one today, 
we have chosen ‘*‘Silver Pennies,”’ as it is a book 
which both mother and child will enjoy. I hope that if 
you buy this book you will examine the other lovely 
books of poems in the shop. In collecting the poems for 
**Silver Pennies’? Blanche Thompson has divided 
them into two classes: poems for the younger children, 
and poems for the older boys and girls. 

There are some poems in Part two that we think were 
written especially for tired mothers to read during their 
weariest moments. This is one. (Read “‘Barter’”’ by Sara 
Teasdale) And, perhaps, this may help you see the 
ordinary and the sometimes tiresome people about you 
in a different light. (Read ‘‘Souls’” by Fannie Stearn 
Davis.) 

Then in Part One are poems that you will thoroughly 
enjoy reading to your child, and which he will delight in 
hearing. There are poems by Rose Fyleman, Hilda 
Conkling, Vachel Lindsay and others that the youngster 
has heard at school and will want to hear again from 
you. There are some that are especially home poems. 
(Read “The Sleepy Son” by Josephine Bacon.) You 
will find one of Hilda Conkling’s most delightful poems 
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in this book. If you live on a farm here is one for you. 
(Read “The Hens” by Elizabeth Madox Roberts.) I 
hope you get this book. 

The hour is over and there are so many, many won- 
derful books not even mentioned. Would ary child 
have a fair chance if he missed Kipling’s stories? Or 
others of Hans Christian Andersen’s fairy tales? Or 
Edward Lear’s Nonsense stories? Or A. A. Milne’s 
“Winnie the Pooh?’ Or Lois Lenski’s books? And 
innumerable others that we could go on naming indefi- 
nitely. It was not our hope to talk with you about all the 
books that your boys and girls should have the opportu- 
nity to read. Time will not permit. We did hope to share 
with you the beautiful books for children that we have 
today. We did want to give you a hint of how much fun 
it is to enjoy books with boys and girls. And we did want 
you to have first hand information about some of them. 


Books for Christmas Gifts 

**A B C Book,” C. B. Falls (Doubleday) $1.50; **Big 
Snow,”’’ Berta and Elmer Hader (Macmillan) $2.50; 
“Big Susan,”? Elizabeth Orton Jones (Macmillan) 
$2.00; **Billy and the Bear,”’ Laura Bannon ( Hough- 
fon Mifflin) $2.50; **Blueberries for Sal,’? Robert 
McCloskey (Viking) $2.00; **Box With Red Wheels, 
The,”? Maud and Miska Petersham (Macmillan) $1.85; 
*““Child’s Garden of Verses,’’ Robert Louis Steven- 
son (Ozford) $2.50; **Chin Ling the Chinese Crick- 
et,’? Alison Stilwell (Macmillan) $2.25; ‘*Emperor’s 
New Clothes, The,’’ Hans Andersen ( Houghton Miff- 
lin) $2.00; **Five Puppies for Sale,’? Esther Brann 
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(Macmillan) $1.50; **Flowers for Mother,” Katherine 
Evans (David Mc Kay) $1.50; ‘‘Happy Day, The,” 
Ruth Krauss ( Harper) $2.50; ‘Here and Now Story 
Book,” Lucy S. Mitchell (E. P. Dutton) $2.50; **Im- 
portant Book, The,’’ Margaret Brown ( Harper) 
$2.50; **Indigo Hill,’? Eleanor Lattimore (William 
Morrow) $2.00; **Jeremy’s Isle,’? Eleanor Lattimore 
(William Morrow) $2.00; **Johnny Crow’s Garden,” 
Leslie Brooke (Frederick Warne) $1.75; **Jonathan 
and the Rainbow,” Jacob Blanck ( Houghton Miff- 
lin) $3.00. 

**Little Appaloosa,”’ Berta and Elmer Hader (Mac- 
millan) $2.50; **Little Bruin,’? Haaken Christensen 
(Abingdon-Cokebury) $2.00; ‘“‘Little Red Riding 
Hood,”’ Ill. Elizabeth Jones (Simon & Schuster) $.75 
(Also $.25); ‘*Little Wild Horse,’? Hetty Beatty 
(Houghton Mifflin) $3.00; Goose,’”? Tasha 
Tudor (Ozford) $2.00; **Pet Tale,’? Ruth and Latrobe 
Carroll (Ozford) $1.50; **Pienic Woods,” Lilian Rob- 
ertson (Harcourt, Brace) $2.00; ‘*Real Mother 
Goose,” II]. Blanche Wright (Rand, Mc Nally) $2.00; 
**Ring O’ Roses,”’ Il. Leslie Brooke (Frederick Warne) 
$3.50; **Silver Pennies,’’? Blanche Thompson (Mac- 
millan) $1.60; ‘‘Smallest Boy in the Class, The,” 
Beim (William Morrow) $2.00; “Smart Mr. Tim,” 
Elizabeth Jarratt (Abingdon-Cokesbury) $2.00; **Three 
Little Chinese Girls,’ E. Lattimore (William Mor- 
row) $2.00; ** Wait Till the Moon Is Full,’’ Margaret 
Brown (Harper) $2.75; ‘*Watehdog,”’ Laura Bannon 
(Albert Whitman) $2.50; **White Snow Bright 
Snow,” Alvin Tresselt (Lothrop, Lee, & Sheperd) $3.00. 


Geography Crossword Puzzle 
AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


Definitions 
Across 


. “Old Bay State” 
. State on the North (abbr.) 
Fish Symbol of this State 


Down 
. Cape on Northern coast 
. State on the South (abbr.) 
. State Flower 
. Home of “American Childhood” 
. State on the North (abbr.) 
. Capital and largest city 


2 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
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Color Fashions 


MARGUERITE GODE 


2p 


(Fill in the color) 
Young Downy Duck 
Is a right noisy fellow 
His gay feather coat 
Is a sunflower ............ 


While bold Mr. Woodpecker 
Wears on his head 
The jauntiest cap 
Of a poppy bright ............ 
Jim Crow — in the cornfield 

[s filled with delight 

To appear in a jacket 

as the night 


Christmas List Of A Boy 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


I'd like to get a bicycle, 

A baseball glove and bat. 
I'd like to get a puppy dog, 
A cowboy suit and hat. 


I'd like to get a ‘lectric train. 
I'd like to get some skis. 

I'd like a pair of rubber boots 
That reach up to my knees. 


I'd like to get a big, brass drum. 

I'd like a building set. 

I'd LIKE these wonderful good 
things, 

But... wonder what I’ll get! 


And young brother Blue Jay 
Flips jauntily by 


rs a year around costume 


as the sky 
Fat Mr. Robin 

In colors toned down 

And a top coat of ....ccccccce 
The Cardinal high 

In the juniper tree 

Wears an all-over suit 

Miss Barred Plymouth Rock 
Looks a trifle less gay 

In a barnyard creation 
mixed with ........ 
And our pet canary 

High up in his cage 

Is of the opinion 


Gallant Brown Thrasher 

Is looking his best 

In a swallow tailed coat 

And a dotted vest 


U. S. Pilots 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Overhead 

The pilots sail 
Braving fog 

And wind and gale! 


Braving rain 

And sleet and snow, 
Back and forth 

They come and gol 


Day by day 

They never fail 
Bringing us 

The U. S. Mail! 
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If I were a bird 

I would look well, I think { 

In a quaint little dress : 

Made of feathery ............ 
lec 
FC 

COLORS: 

i Yellow fre 

2. Red pe 

4 Black in 

4. Blue f 

4. Orange 

6. Brown 

7. Red 

8. Black | 

9. Gray 7 

10. Yellow 

11. Brown J 

12. Pink 


The Man in The Moon 


EDNA HAMILTON 


“If you come up soon,” 
Said the man in the moon, 
We will bill and croon 
And I'll marry you. 


Said the charming young miss, 
“Your lips I won’t kiss, 

That could never be bliss, 

You would never be true.” 


You live far too high, 
Away up in the sky, 

So moon man, “Goodbye,” 
Because this is adieu! 
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Characters: 

As many children as desired. 

Scene: In front of a postal col- 
lection box marked, ‘“*LETTERS 
FOR SANTA CLAUS.” As the 
scene opens, a line forms in 
front of the box and as each child 
passes along he drops a letter 
into the slot and continues to go 
off stage. This is all done in pan- 
tomime. 


ACT I 
Characters: 
Santa Claus; Santa’s Helpers: 
Tom, Sandra, Randy, Mary, 


Jack, Lucy; Mrs. Santa Claus. 
Scene: In Santa’s Workshop in 
the North Pole. (As the scene 
opens, Santa is busy with a huge 
sack of mail. He dumps all the 
letters on the work table.) 
Mrs. Santa: 
Why! Will you look, Santa, my 
dear, 
How many letters you have here! 
They’ve come from children ev- 
erywhere. 
It shows how much all children 
care. 


Santa Claus: (looking at one of the 
letters, then turning to another and 
another.) 

it’s the same old thing every year. 

It’s “GIVE ME,” “BRING ME,” 

Santa dear. 

They’re thinking ever of what 

they'll get. 

They seem so selfish; the ones I’ve 

met! 

Tom: 

I think they should start to think 

of you. 

Why. not send them a letter or 

two? 


Santa Sends His List 


A Christmas Play 
CAROLYN TOWLE 


Mary: (working on some dolls’ 
clothes) 
Children at Christmas think of 
their toys, 
It makes no difference, girls or 
boys. 
Randy: 
All year long I truly believe, 
You're getting ready for Christ- 
mas Eve. 
You are tired UPON MY SOUL! 
You’ve spent your life at cold 
NORTH POLE! 
Sandra: 
It’s time the children found out 
the truth 
Every Thomas, Alice and Ruth! 
Santa Claus: 
You helpers are really very kind; 
The work’s keen hard, but I do 
not mind. 
They ve taken for granted all I’ve 
done 
Christmas for them means lots of 
fun. 
I'd hate to let them down this 
year, 
But (rubbing his head), yes, I am 
weary, that I fear. 
Tom: 
Let us send them all Santa’s letter. 
I’m sure it would help to make 
things better. 
Lucy: 
The whole idea is to turn about, 
And put their selfishness to rout! 
Santa can tell them what HE’D 
like; 
It may be a scooter, and it may be 
a bike. 
But whatever it is, they should 
think of him 
Santa’s spent so much vigor and 
vim! 


Mrs. Santa: (handing Santa a 
piece of paper and a pen) 
Now sit right down and write a 
letter. 
The children then will soon know 
better, 
Than of always thinking of just 
their toys, 
And never of Santa Claus’s joys. 
(To end Act I, the rest of the 
group then stand up, point to Santa 
and sing the following to the tune of 
“London Bridge.’’) 
1. 
Santa Claus will write a letter, write 
a letter, write a letter. 
Santa Claus will write a letter to all 
children! 
2. 
will tell them what he wants, 
what he wants, what he wants. 
will tell them what he wants, 
what he wants for Christmas! 
3. 
They forget to think of him, think 
of him, think of him. 
They forget to think of him, all 
those children! 
End of Act I 


ACT II 

Characters: 

Martha; Frankie; 
Sylvia; Betsy; Greg. 

Scene: At Martha’s home. (As 
the scene opens, the children 
have just received their letters 
from Santa Claus. They are very 
excited and everyone seems to be 
talking at once.) 

Martha: You’ve got to hand it to 
Santa. He does answer his mail, even 
though he must be pretty busy. 

Charlie: Oh sure! Santa doesn’t 
have anything to do besides write 


He 


He 


Charlie; 
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to you. He must be rather lonesome 
up there in the North Pole! 

Betsy: Not much to do, you say! 
Why I’ve been told he, Mrs. Santa, 
and all their helpers work all year 
long getting ready for Christmas 
Eve. 

Frankie: Oh well, that’s Santa’s 
life. I guess you don’t have to 
worry about that old fellow. 

Sylvia: I guess you boys would do 
some worrying if he didn’t bring you 
everything on your list. How about 
those new bikes, for example? 

Greg: Oh sure! sure! According to 
you girls we should be up in the 
North Pole right now wrapping up 
packages. I'll bet anything, you 
would see that there were plenty 
marked with your names on them, 
too! 

Martha: Well, this isn’t opening 
our letters. Let’s each read ours 
aloud and in that way we’ll have 
more fun. You start, Charlie, you 
seem to have yours practically read 
already. 


Charlie: (reads) 

You wrote that you wanted a 

brand new bike, 

But never a word of what I might 

like. 
You may want to learn I need a new 
pipe. 

I also could use some fruit that is 

ripe. 

Betsy: That’s funny. It doesn’t 
sound like Santa, but wait until you 
hear mine. 

You put on your list a dress and 

hat 

You're forgetting Santa, 

think of that! 

Now I need a coat and some mit- 

tens too. 

Remember, I like red, so don’t 

send blue. 

Frankie: You haven’t heard any- 
thing yet. Listen to this: 

You wrote you wanted a chem- 

istry set. 

You didn’t ask what I wanted to 

get. 


just 


Land of the Wigwam 


LAURA 


Characters: The Campers — The 
Story teller, Roy, Wayne, Dean, 


Others. Indian Girls — Little 
Flower, Gentle Wind, Winding 
Brook. Indian Boys — Swift 
Deer, Running Boy. Indian 


Women — Singing Water, Bend- 
ing Willow. Indian Men — The 
Chief, Big Moose, Strong Oak, 
Big Beaver, Big Buffalo, Others. 

Costumes: Boys and Men — 
Campers, typical outdoor 
clothes. Indians, loin cloth and 
“‘skin robes.”’ Girls and women, 
fringed skirts and waists of 
*‘skins.”’ 

Scenery: Throughout there is 
a campfire in front of the cur- 
tain and to one side. 

Act I, Scene 1: In front of 
curtain. Scene 2: Outdoors. 
Partly finished framework of 
teepee only scenery necessary. 
Scene 3: Interior of long house. 
No furniture. Fireplace and 


mats. 


FEDER 
Act II, Scene 1: In front of 
curtain. Scene 2: Outdoors in 


autumn. No scenery necessary. 
Scene 3: In front of curtain. 
Act III, Scene 1: The woods 
in winter. Snow on the ground. 
trees and fallen logs. Scene 2: 
In front of curtain. Scene 3: 


Interior of council house. Mats 
and sacred fire. 
ACT I 
Scene 1 
In front of the curtain. The 


storyteller and a group of boys 
sit around a slowly dying camp- 
fire. 

Roy: That was a good story. 

Storyteller: What shall it be about 
this time? 

Wayne: Let’s have one about the 
Indians who used to live here. 

Roy: Yes. Let’s. 

Storyteller: Very well. Let’s visit 
them just as Big Moose is building 
his wigwam. 
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I want some new tools to make all 

my toys. 

You mustn’t forget me, 

thoughtless boys! 

Sylvia: Here’s mine! 

You too, have written you want 

some new clothes. 

You have even said they must be 

in rose. 

Now I need new things from my 

head to my toes. 

But you think with Santa, every- 

thing goes! 

Greg: My letter is the same. I’m 
not going to read it. Don’t you all 
feel just terrible about this? Poor 
Santa Claus has his own list, too, 

But he only thinks of YOU and 


you 


YOU. 

It’s time we forgot our selfish 
ways. 

Santa must stay with us all our 
days. 


(To end the play the children all 
gather in a circle and sing-one of the 
many Santa Claus songs which are 
so familiar to them.) 


ACT II 
Scene 2 

As the curtain opens Swift 
Deer hands Big Moose a sapling 
which he fits into the almost 
completed framework of his tee- 
pee. Singing Water and White 
Flower are gathering birch bark. 

Swift Deer: Shall I cut more 
saplings, Father? 

Big Moose: No. This is enough. 

Swift Deer: Then you are ready 
for the birch bark. 

Big Moose: As soon as I weave 
the tops of the saplings together. 
They must be fastened firmly. 

Little Flower: (coming toward 
Big Moose with an armload of bark) 
Look, Father. I have gathered 
more bark than anyone else. 

Big Moose: Good work, my 
daughter, but why must you spoil 
it by bragging? ‘Big Moose’s chil- 
dren must not boast. 

Little Flower: I am sorry, Father. 
1 will not do it again. 

Big Moose: To work, then. 

Big Moose, Singing Water and 
White Flower fasten on strips of 
bark. Gentle Wind comes in. 

Gentle Wind: (after watching 
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awhile) My father did not build his 
wigwam that way. Instead of cut- 
ting saplings he bent them over 
right where they grew and he used 
skins instead of bark. 

Singing Water: ‘They keep the 
cold out just as well. We cannot 
use skins for I have made all of ours 
into clothing. 

Big Moose: You will have more 
after the hunt this fall. 

Swift Deer: Will the time come 
soon, Father? I can hardly wait. 
I am so glad that I am old enough 
to go. 

Big Moose: Be patient, my son. 
Patience, as well as skill and bravery 
must be learned as part of your 
training for manhood. You will not 
have to wait long, though. The 
cold moons are all too near at hand. 

Litlle Flower: We must work 
faster to get our wigwrem done, 
mustn’t we? 

Singing Water: Much faster, my 
daughiter. 

Winding Brook comes in. 

Little Flower: Look, Mama. There 
comes Winding Brook. 

All: Hello, Winding Brook. 

Winding Brook: Hello. Mama 
said that you would be working late. 

Singing Water: We must make the 
daylight count. 

Winding Brook: ‘That’s what 
Mama thought. She knows that 
you have been too busy to cook 
supper, Singing Water, so she said 
for you to eat with us. 

Liltle Flower: Let’s do, Mama. 
[ like to go to the long house where 
Strong Oak and Bending Willow 
live. 1 think it would be fun to 
live there with several other fami- 
lies. There would always be some- 
one to play with. 

Singing Water: You must not 
think so much about play, Little 
Flower. It is all right for Swift 
Deer. Boys are expected to play 
but you must remember that you 
are a girl. ‘Girls should spend their 
time spinning, weaving and cooking. 

Winding Brook: ‘That reminds 
me that 1 must go back and help 
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my mother cook supper. You will 
accept our invitation? 
Singing Water: Yes. It is very 


kind of your mother to ask us. 
Curtain 


ACT I 
Scene 3 

Inside the long house. All are 
seated on mats except Bending 
Willow who is removing food 
from the fire. 

Swift Deer: I smell sweet potatoes 
and cranberries. 

Little Flower: I smell boiled corn- 
meal, too. Bending Willow must 
think we are very hungry. 

Bending Willow: I am sure you 
are after working so hard on your 
wigwam (handing the children bowls 
of food.) Here are heaping bowlfuls 
for each of you and some maple 
sugar as a special treat. 

Swift Deer starts to taste his food. 

Little Flower: For shame, Swift 
Deer. We have not all been served. 

Singing Water: You are being 
very rude, my son. 

Big Moose: Not only rude but 
wicked. Strong Oak has not yet 
made a prayer to the Great Spirit. 
You must never touch food until 
tobacco is thrown onto the fire. 

Strong Oak throws tobacco on 
the fire. All start eating. 

Curtain 
ACT II 
Scene 1 

In front of curtain as in Act I, 
Scene 1. Boys and storyteller in 
group around campfire. 

Roy: I could almost see those 
Indians eating supper. 

Wayne: So could I. Tell us more 
about them. 


Storyteller: What would you like 
to hear? 
Dean: Swift Deer spoke about 


being old enough to go on the hunt. 
I'd like to: hear about that. 

Storyteller: Very well. The big 
day is at hand. The men and older 
boys have been in the hunting 
grounds for several hours. Nothing 
has happened yet and the children 
are growing impatient. 

ACT II 
Scene 2 

Outdoors in autumn. As the 
curtain opens Little Flower is 
gathering milkweed and putting 
it into a basket. 

Little Flower: Must I keep on 
gathering milkweed and hemp, 
Mama? 

Singing Water: We haven’t nearly 
enough for string and cloth. 
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Little Flower: I wish something 
would happen. It seems that the 
hunters have been gone ever so long. 

Singing Water: It has been quite 
awhile since they left. 

Little Flower: How quiet it is! 
No one would ever guess that the 
woods are full of men and boys. 

Singing Water: Good hunters 
move very quietly. 

Little Flower: That’s what Fleet 
Deer said. He showed me where he 
was to stand. It seems that each 
man and boy has a special place. 

Singing Water: Yes. That is so 
they can close in on the animals and 
force them to jump over a cliff. 

Sudden shouting offstage, cries of 
wounded animals, successive thuds. 

Little Flower: (very excited) 
They’ve jumped, Mama! They’ve 
jumped! 

Singing Water: (looking offstage) 
And here comes Swift Deer as fast 
as his legs can carry him. 

Swift Deer: (panting) Come 
quickly, Mama and Little Flower. 
We need a lot of help. There will 
be ever so much meat to carry home. 

Swift Deer: (continuing) In the 
corral at the bottom of the cliff are 
dozens of deer and bear. 

Singing Water: Then the hunt has 
been successful. I am glad. 

Litlle Flower: We shall be very 
busy, won’t we, Mama? 

Singing Water: Yes. Today we 
must skin and clean the game and 
bring it home and in the days that 
follow we must dry the meat and 
prepare the hides for clothing. 

Curtain 
ACT II 
Scene 3 

The campfire in front of the 
curtain. Storyteller and boys 
still grouped around it. 

Dean: I think I enjoyed that hunt 
as much as Swift Deer did. 

Roy: So did I. Tell us more 
about the Indians. 

Storyteller: Very well. This time 
it is late winter and the ground is 
covered with new-fallen snow. Swift 
Deer and a friend named Running 
Boy are on their way to a certain 
spot in the woods. 

ACT Ill 
Scene 1 

The woods in winter. Snow on 

the ground. As the curtain 
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opens Swift Deer and Running 
Boy are shuffling through the 
snow. 

Swift Deer: Here we are. 

Running Boy: I hope our fathers 
arrive soon. I’m anxious to get 
started. 

Swift Deer: So am 1. Let’s follow 
animal tracks to pass the time. See 
how plain they are in the fresh snow. 

Running Boy: Yes. It’s easy to 
tell what visitors have been here in 
the night —- a mouse, a weasel and 
a lynx. 

Swift Deer: Rbbits, too. (Sounds 
of voices offstage.) Listen! 

Swift Deer: (continuing) I think 
our fathers are coming. 

Big Moose, Strong Oak and sev- 
eral others come in and look about 


thoughtfully. 
Big Moose: (pointing) How about 
that tree? 


Strong Oak: 1 think this one over 
here is better. It would make a 
larger boat. 

Another Indian: 
Strong Oak. 

Big Moose: Very well. Let’s de- 
cide on that one. Bring some wet 
clay, Swift Deer. (Swift Deer brings 
clay.) Now put it around the trunk 
like this. 

Big Moose shows Swift Deer how 
to make a ring of clay around tree 
trunk. 

Swift Deer: Why do we do this, 
Father? 

Big Moose: Because we are going 
to start a fire and we don’t want it 
to burn too far up the trunk. 

All work for a few minutes at 
making the band of clay. 

Swift Deer: There. That job’s 
done. 

Big Moose: Yes. Now you and 
Running Boy bring brush. 

Swift Deer and Running Boy 
make several trips after brush. 
They place part around the tree 
trunk and part in a pile nearby. Big 
Moose and Strong Oak light fire 
with flints, then sharpen their axes. 

Swifl Deer: May we chop out the 
charred wood? 

Big Moose: You better let us do 
that. It takes skill to make a tree 
fall just right. Besides it is danger- 
ous work. 

Running Boy: We would be very 
careful. 


I agree with 
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Strong Oak: There is another job 
for you. Finish chipping the bark 
off the tree that was felled yesterday. 

Running Boy: All right. Come on, 
Swift Deer. 

Running Boy and Swift Deer get 
their axes, run toward log and chip 
off bark. 

Swift Deer: 
ready, Father. 

Big Moose: Good. Now Strong 
Oak and I will shape the ends. 

Swift Deer and Running Boy 
watch the men shape the ends of 
the log with their axes. 

Running Boy: (excited) It’s really 
beginning to look like a boat now. 

Swift Deer: Will we give Mama 
and Little Flower a ride in it when 
it is finished? 

Big Moose: Of course. We'll all 
ride in it when we go up the river 
to the maple grove. 

Swift Deer: When are we going? 

Big Moose: In the next moon. 
The sap is rising in the trees and it 
will soon be time to tap them for 
sugar. 


We’re finished al- 


Curtain 
ACT 
Scene 2 

In front of curtain. The camp- 
fire. Boys and Storyteller are 
still around it. 

Storyteller: I think we'll leave the 
Indians here. 

Roy: No! Let’s visit them again. 

Dean: Yes. Let’s. 

Storyteller: Very well. Let’s visit 
them during one of their feasts. 
We find them seated on the floor of 
the council house and the first thing 
we notice is their gaudily painted 
bodies. There is an undercurrent 
of conversation which ceases 
abruptly when Big Moose stands 
and shakes a gourd rattle. 

ACT Ill 
Scene 3 

Interior of council house. The 
Indians, gaudily painted, are 
seated on the floor. 

Big Moose stands and shakes 
rattle. Others become attentive. 

Big Moose: In a dream there 
came to me a great bald eagle. 
Said he, “In the land of your tribe 
there are several hills, several rivers 
and several caves. Go to the top 
of the highest hill, the mouth of 
the longest river and the bottom of 
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the deepest cave. Make prayer at 
each place. Then the manitos will 
smile upon your people and keep 
them safe, well-fed and happy.” 

Big Moose begins to dance around 
the fire. Others join in, all moving 
to the right. They return to their 
places and Big Moose hands the 
rattle to the next man who in turn 
hands it to the next. 

Big Beaver: There came to me a 
beaver. He said, “I am your sign. 
Always be kind to me and I will 
bring you good luck!” When I 
awoke I carved a beaver from stone 
and now I am wearing it around my 
neck. I bid all of you to recognize 
my sign and respect it. 

Big Beaver dances around fire. 
Others join. As they return to their 
places a messenger comes in and 
hands white wampum to Strong 
Oak. 

Strong Oak: (handing wampum 
to Chief) We receive a message 
from our neighbors. They send 
white wampum. 

Chief: Tell our young councilmen 
its meaning. 

Strong Oak: It means that our 
neighbors wish to be friendly. White 
wampum means good will. 

Chief: You might tell them also 
the story of wampum. 

Strong Oak: Very well. When our 
people came here they found many 
shells and they learned how to make 
them into beads. At first they were 
used just as ornaments but later 
they became money and certain 
colors grew to have certain mean- 
ings. For instance, red wampum 
means that war is being declared 
whereas white, like this our neigh- 
bors have sent, shows friendly 
feeling. 

Chief: Thank you, Strong Oak. 
Proceed with the council meeting. 

Big Beaver hands rattle to next 
brave who hands it to Big Buffalo. 

Big Buffalo: There came to me a 
turtle who said, “Big Buffalo, at 
the council meeting you make 
prayer. You and your people have 
much to be thankful for.” And so 
we have. There is water to drink 
when we are thirsty, food to eat 
when we are hungry and fuel to 
warm us when we are cold. For all 
this I thank thee, Great Spirit, and 

(Turn to Page 64) 
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The Real Christmas 


LEONORA SILL ASHTON 


Characters: 

John, a boy of twelve; Mary, a 
girl of twelve; Ben, a small boy; 
Mrs. Gale, teacher and mother 
of Ben; Santa Claus; As many 
boys and girls from the early 
grades as desired. 

The setting for the play may 
be a stage or a space at one end 
of the school room. Enough 
small chairs to accommodate 
the children are arranged facing 
the audience. The main object 
is a Christmas Tree trimmed 
with ornaments and strung with 
electric light bulbs. The bulbs 
are unlighted at the opening of 
the play, but are turned on at 
the appropriate time from be- 
hind the scenes. A chair for 
Santa Claus stands near the 
Tree. 

As the scene opens, Mrs. Gale 
and Ben come in. Mrs. Gale 
carries a package. Ben carries a 
large dark green ball. 

Mrs. Gale: Put your ball under the 
Tree, Ben. (Ben pushes ball under 
the Tree and it rolls out of sight.) 
There is the first present for the 
children at the orphanage. (She 
places her package under the Tree.) 
There goes mine (children’s voices 
are heard), and here come the others 
with theirs. (John, Mary and the 
other children come in. Each one 
carries a gift, some wrapped and 
some unwrapped.) 

Mrs. Gale: What a pile of lovely 
presents those will make! Put them 
under the Tree, Children. (Ben 
watches with interest as the Boys 
and Girls lay their gifts on the floor 
under the branches of the Christmas 
Tree.) And, John and Mary, the 
presents must go to the orphanage 
as soon as the school exercises are 
over or they won’t be in time for the 
party there. I have only just heard, 


and I must find someone to take 
them. Will you two look after the 
other children while I am gone? 

John and Mary: (together) Yes, we 
will, Mrs. Gale. (Mrs. Gale goes 
out.) 


John: (to Mary) What can we do 
to keep the children quiet? 

Mary: Let’s sing “Christmas 
Time.” 

John: Yes! We'll do that. (Turns 
to others.) All sit down, children. 
(Boys and Girls sit in small chairs. 
First chord of the tune of “Jingle 
Bells” is sounded on the piano. All 
sing) — 


Christmas Time is here, 
Christmas Time so gay, 
Christmas Time with joys 
Lasting all the day. 


Christmas with its songs, 
Christmas with its cheer, 

Christmas with its happy hours 
Best of all the year. 


Christmas Time, Christmas Time, 
Christmas Time most bright, 

How we love you and your Tree 
Gleaming with its light. 


Christmas Time, Christmas Time, 
Christmas Time most bright, 

How we love you and your Tree 
Gleaming with its light. 


(As the song ends, a tinkle of bells 
is heard and Santa Claus comes 
bounding in, but stops suddenly and 
looks around puzzled.) 

John and Mary: Merry Christmas, 
Santa Claus. 

Ben and Children: Merry Christ- 
mas, Santa Claus. 

Santa Claus: Thank you, children. 
Thank you all. I hope each one of 
you has a very Merry Christmas. 
But tell me, what is happening 
here? I came for the school’s Christ- 
mas exercises, but — there isn’t any 
teacher, there are not any lights on 
the Christmas Tree — I don’t hear 
anyone telling the Christmas Story 
— I expected to find real Christmas 
here, and I don’t, so there’s no need 
of my staying. (He turns to leave.) 

Children: Oh stay, Santa Claus! 
Don’t go away! (He turns back still 
looking puzzled.) 

Mary: (Takes hold of his hand and 
tries to draw him back.) Please 
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don’t go, Santa Claus. Mrs. Gale 
will be here soon. She just had to 
find someone to take the presents 
we brought for the orphanage. 

Santa Claus: (smiles happily) Oh! 
Then those presents under the Tree 
are not just for yourselves? 

Mary: No. They are for children 
that haven’t any fathers and moth- 
ers. 

Santa Claus: (rubs his hands with 
delight) I'll stay then. [ll stay. (He 
sits down in the chair.) When boys 
and girls bring presents for other 
children, especially if those children 
are less fortunate than they are 
themselves, then I know there’s 
going to be a real Christmas here. 
But what about the lights on the 
Tree? 

John: (eagerly) The electric bulbs 
are there, but they’re not connected 
yet. I'll put the plug in the outlet, 
then they'll come on. (He hurries 
behind the Tree. No lights appear 
and he comes back holding out the 
end of a short electric cord.) | 
thought there was an outlet just 
behind the Tree, but there isn’t, and 
this cord is too short to reach to the 
other. one. We'll have to wait for 
Mrs. Gale. She'll know what to do. 

Mary: What shall we do while 
we're waiting, Santa Claus? 

Santa Claus: I'd like you to sing 
again, but not the song I heard as I 
came in — that one about loving 
Christmas with lights on its Tree. 

John: Why not? Don’t you think 
that’s a nice song? 

Santa Claus: I think it’s a very 
nice song, but there aren’t any lights 
on the Tree, and I don’t want chil- 
dren saying or singing anything 
that isn’t so. Don’t you know any 
other Christmas song to sing now? 

John: Yes, we do. We know ever so 
many Christmas Songs. Wait a min- 
ute, Santa Claus. (He whispers to 
Mary. She goes over and speaks 
softly to Ben and the children. They 
nod.) 

Mary: (turns to Santa Claus) We 
are going to sing the best Christmas 
Song we know, Santa Claus. 

John: You'll like it because it’s 
true. (turns to others) All ready, 
children. 

(First chord of the carol, “Away 
in a Manger,” is sounded on the 
piano. All sing) — 
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“Away in a manger, no crib for his 
bed, 

The little Lord Jesus laid down his 
sweet head, 

The stars in the heavens looked 
down where he lay, 

The little Lord Jesus asleep in the 
hay.” 

Santa Claus: (as carol ends) That 
is my favorite Christmas Carol. I 
hope you sing it again when the 
lights are turned on. 

John: We'll sing it again, but 
why do you want the lights so much, 
Santa Claus? 

Santa Claus: (surprised) Doesn’t 
anyone know why we put lights on 
our Christmas Trees? (All shake 
their heads.) Well, all come up here 
by me, and I'll tell you. (John and 
Mary help Ben and the other chil- 
dren with their chairs, and all form 
a group around Santa Claus.) 

Santa Claus: You all know that 
Christmas is the birthday of the 
little Child Jesus you sang about 
just now. You also know what good 
times children have at Christmas 
Time, and all the happiness that 
comes with candy and presents and 
parties. 

Children: Yes, we do, Santa Claus. 

Santa Claus: Now I have found 
that sometimes children have so 
many of these things and become 
so excited over them, they forget 
about what Christmas is, and don’t 
even remember that all our Christ- 
mas Happiness began when the 


little Lord Jesus was born in the 
stable at Bethlehem. So, in the 
midst of the bright sparkling orna- 
ments on the. Christmas Tree, we 
put shining lights to remind us of 
those stars in the heavens that first 
Christmas night, and make us 
think of the little Child Jesus, and 
how those same stars shone down 
on the manger where he lay. 

Mary: I like that story, Santa 
Claus. 

John: So do I. I wish Mrs. Gale 
would come so we could have the 
lights on our Tree. 

Santa Claus: I wish so, too, but 
while we’re waiting, I’d like to see 
the presents you brought for the 
other children. 

(Children all rush to Tree, and 
bring toys and bundles for Santa 
Claus to see. He admires them all 
and no one notices Ben, who stands 
with his fists in his eyes. Suddenly 
John hears a whimper and turns to 
him.) 

John: (hurrying over to Ben) 
What’s the matter, Ben? 

Ben: I want to show my ball to 
Santa Claus. 

John: Where is your ball? 

Ben: (points) Under the Tree. 

John: (lifts up branches, and looks 
carefully under them) There isn’t 
any ball there, Ben. You must have 
left it home. (holds out his package) 
Here — you show my present to 
Santa Claus. 

(Ben shakes his head. All the 
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children crowd around him and try 
to comfort him, offering him their 
gifts to show Santa Claus, but he 
continues to cry and will not take 
any of them.) 

John: (slowly) Ben, did you put 
your ball under the Christmas Tree? 

Ben: (sobs) Yes. 

John: Perhaps it rolled. (John, 
two Boys and two Girls, go down on 
their hands and knees, and disappear 
under the Tree. In a second the 
lights flash forth on the Tree.) 

Children: There are the Christmas 
Stars! (Children crawl out from 
under the branches. John has ball, 
which he gives to Ben. Ben runs 
over with it to Santa Claus, who 
holds it up and admires it.) 

Santa Claus: So, you found the 
outlet for the lights! 

John and Four Children: Yes, we 
did. 

John: Ben’s ball had rolled in 
front of it and it was just the color of 
the evergreen. That's why we 
didn’t see it at first. We might not 
have had the lights even with Mrs. 
Gale here, if Ben hadn’t told us he 
lost his ball. 


Santa Claus: And if you children 
hadn’t hunted for it and found it — I 
am going to wait for Mrs. Gale, no 


matter how long she is gone! I 
wouldn’t miss this school Christmas 
program, for you children have done 
all the things that need to be done 
to make it a Real Christmas. 


The Christmas Star 


A brilliant star was shining 

With bright and dazzling light; 
Its beams were most unusual 
And made a wondrous sight. 
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It hung above a manger 
Till early Christmas Morn 

And guided kings and shepherds 
To where the Christ was born. 
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Upon a Midnight Clear 


A Christmas Play in Two 


Characters in order of appearance— 
1. David, a young shepherd boy 
2. Other shepherds 
3. Matthew, a lame shepherd 

boy 
4. Three wise men 
5. Common people 
6. Joseph 
7. Mary 
8. The Christ Child 

Upon a Midnight Clear 
Scene 1 
A well in Judea 

Music: “It came upon a Midnight 
Clear’ — off stage. 

Enter shepherds. 
missing). 

First Shepherd: Ah! ’tis good to see 
water again! 

Second Shepherd: Well, quench 
your thirst quickly, Friend. We 
must be on our way to find the holy 
babe. 

David: But I am loath to go with- 
out Matthew. 

Third Shepherd: I am loath to go 
without him, too, but he knew we 
were in haste. 

Second Shepherd: To think that 
he would give up the chance of a 
lifetime to wander off after a baby 
lamb! 

First Shepherd: ’Tis more than the 
chance of a lifetime, Friend. Only 
once in the history of the world is a 
king born whose birth is heralded 
by angels. (Hands water to others). 

Second Shepherd: Why did Mat- 
thew bring a lamb on a journey like 
this? 

David: He saved that lamb when 
its mother was killed by a lion. He 
could not leave it behind with no 
one to care for it. 

First Shepherd: Well, we cannot 
tarry longer. The night is far spent 
and we must follow the star. 

Second Shepherd: Who knows 
when, if ever, Matthew might come 
this way? 

Third Shepherd: He may have 
strayed among the wild beasts, 
himself, 

First Shepherd: Yes, and with his 


(Matthew is 
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lameness, he could never escape. 

Second Shepherd: Hasten, we dare 
not lose sight of the star. 

David: Poor, poor Matthew! What 
will become of him? 

(Enter Matthew with the lamb. 
He walks with a crutch and seems 
tired and sad. His face lights up 
when he sees the shepherds.) 

Matthew: David! My friends! 

David: Welcome, welcome Mat- 
thew! We feared for your safety. 

(Matthew leans against the well 
exhausted.) 

First Shepherd (impatiently): 
Come, come, we must away. 

Second Shepherd: You were foolish, 
lad, to stray away from us. 

‘Third Shepherd: Are you all ready? 

David: But Matthew must have 
water and rest. 

(Other shepherds converse and 
shake heads). 

Second Shepherd: Already we have 
waited and wasted time. 

First Shepherd: We wish to be the 
first to worship the Baby King. 

Third Shepherd: We have citrons 
and pomegranates to give to him. 

(David has been bathing Mat- 
thew’s face, giving him water. He is 
not getting ready to go.) 

Matthew: Go, David with the rest. 
You cannot travel at my slow pace. 

David: Nay, Matthew, I will stay 
with you. You risked your life for 
the baby Jamb. Now, you need help. 
We will travel the road together. 

Second Shepherd: Perchance, we 
will see you at the young Child’s 
birthplace. 

David: Perchance. 

(Exit shepherds. David seats Mat- 
thew beside the well. He puts a bowl 
of water for the lamb.) 

Matthew: Go, David. I would not 
hinder you. 

(David arranges his knapsack for 
a pillow. Places Matthew on the 
ground near the well. Matthew 
sleeps. David sits at the well in 
an attitude of listening. Music, 
“Hark, the Herald Angels Sing.’’) 
Enter the three wise men. 


Scenes 


First Wise Man: Well, lad, why 
sit you there when all the world is 
hastening to find the new-born 
Babe who is to be our King? 

David: I wait my friend’s awaken- 
ing, then we will follow. 

Second Wise Man: He is lame. 
How can he walk that long, weary 
road? 

David: He got lost from our band, 
hunting his little stray lamb. When 
he found his way here at last, he 
was faint from exhaustion and 
hunger. I cannot leave him behind. 

(David hands water to the wise 
men.) 

Third Wise Man: Many thanks, 
lad. 

David: Whence came ye? 

Third Wise Man: We came from 
the far East. Many miles have we 
travelled, many miles have we yet 
to go. 

David: Did you come on foot? 

First Wise Man: Nay, our camels 
are resting nearby. They are laden 
with our gifts of gold and frankin- 
cense and myrrh. 

Third Wise Man: We have been 
following the won’drous star for 
hours. 

Second Wise Man: But why do we 
tarry? We wish to be the first to pay 
homage to the new-born King. 

Third Wise Man: I would have 
words with you, my brethren. 

(Three Wise Men draw aside and 
converse together.) 

Third Wise Man: Could we not 
help the lads? I am willing to walk 
part way to give the lame one a 
ride on my camel. 

First Wise Man: Impossible! The 
older one would be a help, but I 
cannot be delayed by the lame one. 
I am in haste to be on. 

Second Wise Man: It is impossible 
indeed! Our camels are loaded down 
with our gifts. 

Third Wise Man: But the poor 
lads — 

First Wise Man: I cannot change 
my plans for a lame shepherd Jad. 

Second Wise Man: Nor I. If you 
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wish to help these wayfarers, do not 
include me. You must shoulder the 
entire responsibility. 

Third Wise Man: Well, if you 
refuse to help — 

First Wise Man: Come, come, we 
must be on our way. 

(They go back to the well. David 
gives them water again.) 

Second Wise Man: Were you alone, 
Lad, we would take you with us. 
You are foolish to — 

(Matthew awakens. David makes 
signs for the second Wise Man ‘to be 
quiet.) 

David: Matthew, these are three 
Wise Men from the East. 

Matthew: Are you going to see the 
young Babe who is to be our King? 

First Wise Man: Yes, Lad, we 
have come many miles to pay him 
homage. 

Second Wise Man: We have 
brought him gifts of gold and 
frankincense and myrrh from our 
far country. 

Matthew: Have you camels? 

Third Wise Man: Yes, our camels 
are resting nearby. 

Matthew (eagerly): May David go 
with you? He wishes to see the Baby 
King. He could tend the camels, 

First Wise Man: If he so desires. 
He would be a help to us on our 
journey. 

Matthew: Oh! David, there is 
your chance! 

David: Many thanks, Friends, but 
Matthew and I will come later. 
There is no doubt in my mind but 
we will see the Baby King. 

(Exit three Wise Men. The third 
Wise Man looks back regretfully.) 

Matthew: Oh! David, you have 
lost your great opportunity. 

David: Perchance I have found a 
great opportunity, too. 

(Music, “O Come All Ye Faith- 
ful.” The two boys sit in an attitude 
of listening. Enter Common People.) 

First Person: I wonder how much 
longer it will be. The road is long and 
wearisome. 

Second Person: Ho Lads! Greet- 
ings on this holy night! 

David: May I offer water to the 
travellers? 

First Person: Many thanks! 

Third Person: Have you heard the 
wondr’ous news of a Holy Babe 
born to be our king? 
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Matthew: Yes, we have heard the 
news. 

David: We were present when the 
Angel of the Lord appeared and 
told us to fear not. 

Matthew: And we heard a choir of 
angels singing, “Glory to God in the 
Highest, Peace on Earth Good Will 
to Men.” 

First Person: Did you really hear 
and see those things? 

David: Yea, we really did. 

Second Person: Why went ye not 
to see the Babe? 

Matthew: My lamb wandered 
away. When I went to seek him, I 
lost my way. I could not find my 
band of shepherds until, by chance, 
I came to the well. The rest of thera 
went on, but David stayed behind 
and would not leave me alone. 

Third Person: Why do we tarry? 
We must press forward. There will 
not be room in His dwelling for us if 
we are late. 

Second Person: You are right. We 
must hasten. 

First Person: (to several of his 
friends): May I speak alone with 
you? (They withdraw to the other 
side of the stage.) 

First Person: Could we not help 
the lads? The lame one could ride 
my donkey, if you will allow me to 
divide its burden between you. 

Second Person: Nay, nay, Friend. 
Our beasts are overloaded as it is. 
They cannot carry more. 

Third Perscn: Let us away. We 
have fruits of the soil and of the 
vineyard to present to the Baby 
King. 

First Person: It is sad to leave the 
lads. Their chance of a lifetime! 

Fourth Person: Each must face his 
own problems. 

First Person: But the one is lame 
and the other has sacrificed his 
chance for his friend. 


Second Person: Come, come, you 
cannot bear the troubles of the world 
on your shoulders. 

First Person (sadly): I fear I must 
go on without them. My poor beast 
is overburdened as it is. (To the 
boys) Farewell, Lads. May we see 
you, too, at the shrine of the Babe. 

All: Farewell. (Matthew has aris- 
en. David assists him.) 

David: Do you feel sufficiently 


rested to start on our journey, 
Matthew? 

Matthew: Yes, David. I feel strong 
of heart and of spirit. Let us go. 

(David shoulders both knapsacks. 
Hands Matthew crutch. 
Matthew carries the lamb. David 
takes his arm.) 

David: Yes, Matthew. See, yon 
bright star is still moving. It beckons 
us onward. 

Matthew: How many strange and 
wondr’ous things have come upon 
this midnight clear! 

Curtain 
Scene II. Interior of the stable. 
Mary, Joseph and the Christ Child. 

Music, “Away in a Manger.” 

(Mary busied with the Baby. 
Joseph moving about the stable. 
The manger is at the rear of the 
stage on a small platform. There is a 
knocking at the door.) 

Mary: Someone has found his way 
to our humble door. Go, Joseph, see 
who comes here. (Joseph opens the 
door.) 

Joseph: Who knocked? 

(Shepherds enter jostling each 
other, each trying to be the first. 
Talking excitedly.) 

First Shepherd: We came to see 
the Babe. He is here, is he not? 

Second Shepherd: We followed the 
star and it stopped above your door. 

Joseph: He is here. 

Third Shepherd: The angel of the 
Lord told us all about it as we 
watched our flocks by night. 

Fourth Shepherd: And a whole 
choir of angels sang, “Glory to God 
in the Highest and on Earth Peace 
and Goodwill to Men.” 

Joseph: You will find the Child 
lying in the manger. 

(Shepherds surround the manger, 
crowding and pushing.) 

Shepherds: We cre the first to see 
Him! 

Joseph: Back, the Babe must have 
air. 

Mary: I will hold Him that all 
may see. 

(Music, “Away in a Manger.” 
Shepherds fall back. Mary holds 
the Baby up. ALL kneel and bow 
heads in reverence. Music continues, 

then a knocking at the door.) 

Joseph: Others have found their 
way to the stable. 

(Opens door. Enter Wise Men. 
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Music, “We Three Kings of the 
Orient Are.” The Wise Men are 
stately and dignified. They walk in 
single file bearing gifts.) 

First Wise Man: (bowing): Sirrah, 
we are three travellers from the far 
East. We have heard of the young 
King whose birth was foretold by 
the prophets. 

Second Wise Man: We know he is 
here because the star stopped above 
your door. 

Third Wise Man: We have come 
to worship Him and to present Him 
with gifts of gold and frankincense 
and myrrh. 

(Mary holds the Baby up. Music, 
“Silent Night.” The Wise Men bow 
in adoration. The shepherds are 
grouped on either side of Mary. 
The Wise Men arise and stand with 
bowed heads on either side of Mary. 
After the music ends, a knocking 
occurs. Joseph answers the door. 
Enter Common People.) 

Joseph: Enter Friends. 

(They talk excitedly and crowd 
into the stable.) 

First Person: Where is He? The 
star stopped here above your door. 

(When they see the Baby, they 
fall to their knees and bow their 
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A Happy Way to Live 


SEMA WILLIAMS HERMAN 


At home we help one another, 

We work for our family each day, 

We share things together, because it 
is better 

And happier to live in this way. 


At school, we help one another, 

We work with our neighbors, each 
day, 

We share things together, because 
it is hetter 

And happier to live in this way. 


In the neighborhood, people help one 
another, 

They work for their neighbors, each 
day, 

They share things together, because 
it is better, 

And happier to live in this way. 


heads in reverence. Music, ‘“‘O Come 
Let Us Adore Him.” When the 
music stops, a knocking at the door. 
Joseph opens the coor. Enter David 
and Matthew. Poth are very tired. 
David supports Matthew and carries 
the lamb. Matthew walks slowly 
and with great pain. Joseph helps 
support Matthew, leads them up to 
Mary and the Babe.) 

All Shepherds: David! Matthew! 

Matthew: The Holy Babe! The 
Prince of Peace! 

David: The King of Kings! (They 
bow their heads). 

Mary: My poor lads! You have 
come far and you are weary. 

David: I feared at times that 
Matthew would faint, gracious Lady, 
but he would not give up the quest. 

Matthew: I could never have made 
the journey without David. I got 
lost from my band of shepherds 
when my lamb strayed. He stayed 
with me when no one else would help. 

David: ’Twas nothing. Simply a 
small act of friendship. Come, let us 
worship the Babe. 

Mary: A special blessing of God 
rests upon those who are most 
deserving. You Lads have suffered 
most and struggled hardest of ail 


Kris Kringle 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


This is Christmas morning 
With stockings full of toys; 
What a happy season 
For little girls and_ boys. 


We shall see Kris Kringle, 
Jolly old St. Nick, 

Hear his sleigh bells jingle, 
Hear his reindeer click! 


We shall see his presents 
Stacked up very high; 

We'll be sure to notice 
The twinkle in his eye. 


I can hear his laughter, 
He is very near! 

Wait another minute 
And Santa will be here! 
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that came this way. (to Matthew). 
You may hold the Babe. 

(Matthew leaning heavily on his 
crutch, reaches out his hands. Mary 
places the Babe in his arms. He gazes 
lovingly at the Child. Slowly he 
straightens. His crutch falls. He 
takes a couple of steps. 

Matthew (joyfully): I can walk! 
I am not lame! When I held the 
Babe I felt new strength coursing 
through my limbs. Praise be to God 
in the highest! 

David: Oh, Matthew, how wonder- 
ful! Lame from birth and now you 
can walk! Blessed be the name of the 
Lord! 

Matthew: What wondrous things 
have happened upon this midnight 
clear! 

(David and Matthew — sstill 
holding the Babe, but standing 
erect—stand before Mary. She holds 
out her hands in an attitude of 
blessing. All bow heads. Music, 
“Joy to the World, the Lord has 
Come.” 

Curtain 


Music, a medley of Christmas 
carols ending with, “It Came Upon 
a Midnight Clear.” 


What I Would Rather Be 


EDNA HAMILTON 


I would not like to be a king 
And sit on a fine throne, 

I would not like to be the bell 
In our old telephone. 


I would not like to be a whale 
And swim in waters deep 
Because I like my little bed 
Whenever I want to sleep. 


I would not like to be a dog, 

A rabbit or a mouse... 

Because they don’t have kites and 
guns, 

Or a nice room in a house. 


I would not like to be a knight 
And kiss a maiden’s hand... 

I would rather be a little boy 

Than anything in the land! 
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NEW TAGS FROM OLD CARDS (Page 63) Louise D. Tessin | GR 


CUT PATTERN 
FROM STIFF 
PAPER. 


HOLD OLD 
GREETING 
CARD 
AGAINST 
PATTERN LIGHT. 
PLACE 
PATTERN 
AT BACK 
AND SHIET 
UNTIL DE- 
SIRED 
AREA For 
A TAG IS 
FOUND. HOLD 
PATTERN FIRMLY 
WHILE PLACING CARD 
AND PATTERN ON TABLE— PATTERN SIDE UP NOW 
TRACE AROUND PATTERN WITH SHARP PENCIL. 


CUT OuT NEATLY. SPREAD PASTE OVER | 
ENTIRE BACK OF CUT-OUT i 
8 AND MOUNT UPON A 
COLORED PAPER. NOW 
TRIM EDGE SO MARGIN 
witt BE ABOUT Yp INCH \ 
WIDE, C. 


HERE THE DECORATIVE ILLUSTRATION IS IN TURN 
PASTED ON A WHITE (OR TINTED) FOLDER. 


OR,THE FOLDED MOUNTING MAY 8E RE-CUT, BE SURE 
TO LEAVE ENOUGH SPACE FOR GOOD HINGE, _ F. 


A CORD MAY 
BE ADDED. 


PATTERN 


FOR SMALL 
TAG AT 
CUT PATTERN BASE, 
FROM FOLDED PAPER CORD MAY 


MAKE TAGS FROM COVERS AND IN- 
SIOE GREETINGS OF OLD 
CHRISTMAS CARDS. [z] 


4 
BE | 
ADDED. 
t 
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DECORATIVE CUT PAPER UNITS (Page 63) Louise D. Tessin 


TRACE ON 


TOP AND 


D 


(3% *9) 


BOTTOM 


FLAPS. 
cuT ouT. 
PASTE 
| 


ENVELOPE 


‘ 


ENVELOPE 


THE SCALLOPED TOGETHER. 


CUTTING SHOVLD 
SHORTEN EACH 
FLAP A LITTLE. 


b ! CuT BACK '/4 INCH 

FIRST MEASURE | INCH SIDE FLAPS AND FOLD, THEN 3 INCH SPACES ANO FOLD. A 
LITTLE MORE SPACIOUS ENVELOPE CAN BE MADE OF $1212 INCH PAPER. MAKE 

3 INCH SPACES , FOUR INCHES INSTEAD. TRY ENVELOPES OF LIGHT COLORED PAPER... 


PASTE ON DARK 
BLUE PAPER. 
MAKE STARS, DOTS 
OR FLOWERS 
VARI-COLORED 


2.VIOLET-BLUE 
3-GREEN a 


4- TWO TINTS 


MULTIPLE OF 
UNITS FROM 
FOLDED PAPER. 


| 
| 
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in | HEALTH POSTER (Page 63) 


OUT OF DOORS 
EVERYDAY 


49 
Helen Strimple 
| 
PLAY 


50 AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
CAN YOU FINISH THE PICTURE? Helen Strimple } MAI 


IS PETER, THE PUP SLEEPING BY THE FIRE OR IS HE WATCH- 


ING FOR SANTA CLAUS ? 

DRAW A SOCK HANGING FROM THE MANTEL FOR EACH CHILD 
YOU THINK LIVES IN THIS HOUSE. COLOR THE SOCKS 
BRIGHT COLORS. MAKE A BIG RED APPLE IN THE BASKET 
WHICH THE CHILDREN PLACED BY THE FIRE FOR SANTA. 
COLOR THE PUPPY BROWN. COLOR THE FIRE BEHIND HIM 


A BRIGHT ORANGE. COLOR THE REST OF THE PICTURE. 


p_ | 
| 
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le | MAKE A CHRISTMAS ANGEL Helen Strimple 


YELLOW — 


WHITE 


PASTE CANDLE 
BETWEEN HANDS 


CUT ON HEAVY BLACK LINE 
FOLD ON DOTTED LINE 
FOLD ARMS FORWARD 
FOLD WINGS BACK 


— YELLOW 


PALE BLUE 


DRESS 


GOLD STARS 


| 4 
| 


I. Dyer Kuenstler 


and a cat on wheels, 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD) D 
plane, book, ball, bucket#}} 


) 


ay 


* 


be 

® 

fr, 


fe, lamb, Pluto (dog 


et 


chair, giraf 
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Ke up, Santa Claus!" 


PUZZLE PICTURE 
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| Big Cats --and ae 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


Tue HOUSE cat and the lion 
are much alike. Their padded feet 


| make it easy for them to move 


without a sound. 
They can draw their claws in and 
keep them sharp till they need them. 
Their wonderful eyes make it 


| easy for them to see by night as well 
| as by day. 


They purr when they are happy, 


| and growl when they are angry. 


The puma (or mountain lion) is 
the big cat of California. The puma 
is even. better known in South 
America. He goes where he can 
catch his meat, in the grasslands. 

The deep forests of South Amer- 
ica are also the home of spotted 
leopards, good tree climbers. And 


, the dark woods of Central and 


South America are the haunt of big 


| jaguars. Their tawny hides are 
marked with 
| rosettes. 


of black 


designs 


The big cat of India is the tiger. 


_ One yellow, black striped tiger lives 
| inmany parts of Asia. Then a heavy, 
| thick furred tiger with white under- 
| sides lives among the snows of 


Siberia. 

The lion lives in certain parts of 
Africa. 

There are also the smaller wild 
cats, such as the bay lynx of the 
United States, and the gray lynx of 
Canada. There is a little spotted 
ocelot in Central America. 

In Australia the kangaroos and 
other “pocket-people” live neighbor 
to a marsupial (pocket) wildcat. 

The cheetah of India is the cat 
chat can run the fastest. The cheetah 
can run faster than a horse, and 
keep it up — at least for a quarter of 
a mile. A cheetah can easily run 
down its prey, whatever kind of 


meat it catches. The cheetah has 
longer legs than most cats, though. 

All cats have eyes in which the 
pupils are different from the pupils 
in our eyes. In a cat, the pupil closes 
to an up-and-down slit. Then it 
closes entirely if the cat wishes to 
shut out the sunlight and take a nap. 
Or if the cat wishes to keep an eye 
out for danger, it can keep just one 
small corner of the pupil open. 

Another way in which cats’ eyes 
are different from ours is this: Be- 
hind the retina is a shining’ mem- 
brane like a mirror. It reflects the 
last light of day. (The cat’s eyes 
shine in the dusk.) That helps the 
cat to see when things look shadowy, 
before it is black-dark. 

The cat’s eyes are very big, com- 
pared to her size. She has a large 
head, too, and good brains. A cat is 
a smart animal. 

Her whiskers help her to feel her 
way in the dark. Her long tail — 
if she has one — helps her to bal- 
ance when she jumps. And her 
pointed teeth help her to hold on to 
her meat. Her rough tongue scrapes 
the meat from a bone, too. In all 
these ways, a cat — large or small — 
is well fitted to the life she must lead. 

When a cat hunts, she may creep 
near, and watch, and spring. Or she 
may have to run down her prey. The 
lion lives on the grass eaters — zebra 
and antelope. These are fast run- 


The Penguin 


EDNA HAMILTON 
The penguin 
Wears a tuxedo 


All the live long day, 
I wonder and I wonder 
Why he stays dressed up that 
way! 


ners, but the lion can run pretty 
fast for a time, for long enough to 
catch something to eat. 

When he has taken out the un- 
pleasant parts of the animal, he 
buries them. Then he eats his one 
big meal a day. After that, he goes 
down to the river for a drink, and 
it is time for sleep. Later, when the 
sun is out, he is ready for play and 
napping in the sunshine. 

The baby lions box and wrestle 
like house kittens. So do baby 
pumas, baby tigers, and all the 
other cat babies. Their mothers 
nurse them, wash them with their 
tongues, and teach them what they 
need to learn. 

The feline (cat) voice is much like 
the human voice. A cat singing to 
his lady-love sounds much like a 
crying human baby. — A serenading 
lion sometimes sounds like a woman 
screeching. 

The purr of a kitten nine days old 
can hardly be heard. But the purr 
of a lion sounds like a buzz saw. 


The cat’s breath is drawn in and 
out of her voice-box (her larynx) 
when she purrs. She has two pairs of 
vocal cords, and purring makes them 
vibrate. Sometimes she purrs so 
hard that her whole chest vibrates. 

When cats fight each other, as 
toms do, they reach for each other’s 
soft undersides with their hind 
claws out. A mother cat, with kittens 
to protect, fights even harder than a 
tom cat, if she has to. 

Cats are all carnivores — meat- 
eaters. The tiniest kitten catching 
its first baby mouse is a carnivore. 
The lion catching a zebra for its 
dinner is a carnivore. And so is the 
tiger, the cheetah, the puma, the 
leopard, the jaguar, the bay lynx, 
the Canada lynx, and the little 
spotted ocelot. All have eyes, claws, 
and hind legs meant for hunting 
their prey at night. Big cats and 
little cats, all felines are carnivores. 
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Mas. GOOSE was doing up her 
Christmas presents. She had plenty 
of wrapping paper and ribbon. And 
nice presents, too! Little purple 
dress-up hats for Three-Ducks, a 
new market basket for Mrs. Sheep, 
a brown baking-dish for Old Lady 
Owl — oh, lots of things! But she 
was happiest about Mrs. Squirrel’s 
present. It was a darling little pair 
of bright red shoes. 

“Those I'll do up in this paper 
with holly printed in it,” she said, 
“and use this red ribbon, to match 
the leather.” She finished wrapping 
two gay scarves for Arabelle and 
Clarabelle, to tie over their chicken 
heads; and then she said, *‘Now for 
Mrs. Squirrel’s present.” 

But — where was it? Mrs. Goose 
reached for the shoes, and they 
weren’t on the floor beside the other 
things. 

She got up and shook her dress. 
No, the shoes did not tumble to the 
floor. They weren’t under her chair, 
either. Then they just couldn’t have 
been with the other things; Mrs. 
Goose flew to look in the Christmas- 
present drawer. No, they weren’t 
there. 

“Well,” she told herself, “I must 
just have put them away in a safe 
place, that’s all, I'll look on my top 
shelf — and in the kitchen cup- 
board — and in that flat box under 
my bed. I'll surely find them in 
one of those places. Why, Mrs. 
Squirrel’s red shoes were going to 
have a very important part in my 
Christmas! She has always wanted 
some like that. I must find them . ++” 

She hunted in all the safe places; 
but no shoes. 


Then she got rather frantic, and 
looked in all sorts of queer places. 


Ser, 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


New Shoes for Christmas 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by the Author 


She turned the hall closet upside 
down, and dug into her linen drawer, 
and rummaged behind the cook- 
books, But no red shoes turned up. 

She saw Three-Ducks going by. 
“T’ve lost Mrs. Squirrel’s Christmas 
present,” she called through the 
window. Can you give me a sugges- 
tion? Where do you think they are?” 

““‘We haven’t the faintest idea,” 
they told her, looking at her as 
though they thought she was very 
odd indeed. “‘You ought to know, 
yourself. And you had better hurry, 
indeed you had, for tomorrow is 
Christmas.” 

This made Mrs. Goose feel all the 
more frantic. She was hunting in her 
kettle cupboard, when Mrs. Sheep 
came over to borrow a nutmeg. 
“Ive lost Mrs. Squirrel’s Christmas 
present,” said Mrs. Goose. “I can’t 
find it anywhere.” 

““Give her something else, then. A 
nice jar of fruit.” 

“Oh no, no, no,” cried Mrs. 
Goose. “I had just the right thing 


said Old Lady Owl, “I thought 


for her. And now it is lost.” 

“Well, be careful you don’t lose 
your head, too, Mrs. Goose dear,” 
said Mrs. Sheep. “And thank you 
for the nutmeg.” 


She went back to her house to | 
make cookies. Then Old Lady Owl | 


came along. 


“Oh do come in and help me,” | 


asked Mrs. Goose. “I have lost Mrs. 
Squirrel’s Christinas present.” 

“What was it?” 

“Some little red shoes. Just what 
she wanted...” 

“Those sound very charming,” 
said Old Lady Owl, blinking her big 
yellow eyes. ““Now think; when did 
you see them last?” 

“Oh, it was way last October,” 
remembered Mrs. Goose. “I bought 
them at Mr. Gobbler’s General 
Grocery store the same day I bought 
crab-apples for canning. I just 
snatched them — there was only one 
pair of squirrel shoes — and they 
were just her size. I knew she hac 
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been longing for some, and I came 
right home with them.” 

the crabapples, too?” 

“Yes.” 

“Hmmmmm,” said Old Lady 
Owl. “Just let me see those canned 
crab-apples.” 

Mrs. Goose lit a candle, and they 
went down the little crooked stairs 
to the cellar. Old Lady Owl peered 
at the rows of things in the fruit 
cupboard. They were all set neatly 
on blue shelf paper. “Hmmmmm,” 
said Old Lady Owl. “I thought so.” 
She lifted a jar. In it were Mrs. 
Squirrel’s little red shoes. There 
they were behind the glass, looking 
funny enough. But Old Lady Owl 
did not smile. She just said 
“Hmmrm ...” again, and her eyes 
twinkled. 

“Oh, there they are,” said Mrs. 
Goose. “I am so relieved! I knew I 
had put them in a safe place — but 
I didn’t think of looking here. Well, 
it was a very natural mistake. Red 
apples — red shoes — lots of glass 
jars about — it was not surprising 
that I popped the shoes in, like 
that...” 

“No,” said Old Lady Owl, “‘it was 
not surprising that you did.” She 
said the word “‘you” a little louder 
than the other words, but Mrs. 
Goose did not seem to notice it. 
“Now be sure and take the shoes 
out of the jar before you wrap 
them up. Mrs, Squirrel might think 
it was a bit odd, to see them canned, 
like that.” 

“Oh, I'll remember,” smiled Mrs. 
Goose, “and thank you, Old Lady 
Owl, for helping me. It was very 
bright of you to think this out, and 
I want to give you a jar of crab- 
apples to thank you. Here.” 

“But you have given me the jar 
of shoes,” said Old Lady Owl. 

“Oh, so I have! Well, here...” 

“Thank you so much,” said Old 
Lady Owl, and she went home to 
her tree-house, and Mrs. Goose 
went on with her gift wrapping. 
She felt very pleased. Very soon all 
her presents were ready for the 
Animaltown party the next day — 
Christmas. 

Mrs. Coose was even happier, 
going to the party. She had all her 
presents in a big basket. She stepped 
along very lightly — that is, for Mrs. 


Goose. She dien’t plop; she really 
lifted her feet up. Some of her 
friends were on their way to the 
party, too, Christmas trees were 
shining in the little. houses, gay 
wreaths were on the doors. A few 
big white flakes of snow were drifting 
down, Oh, Christmas was a lovely 
time! 

Inside the Animaltown school- 
house everyone was busy and ex- 
cited. The big tree was shining, with 
all its stars and lights. There was a 
good smell of cocoa and gingerbread 
and popcorn in the air, for after the 
presents were given out, they always 
had refreshments and games and 
dancing. (Mr. Pig was sitting in 
front of the kitchen door, sniffing. 
He was right in the way, and Old 
Lady Owl made him move over.) 

Mrs. Goose said, ‘Hello, Merry 
Christmas!”’ to everyone, and they 
said “Hello, Merry Christmas!” to 
her. Then she began taking her 
presents out of the basket, and 
arranging them at the foot of the 
tree, with the others. There was a 
big pile. They looked so attractive 
and interesting! Now it was time to 
begin. 

Black Cat, dressed in a fine little 
red Santa Claus suit, gave out the 
presents. It was all lovely. “To Mr. 
Pop-Rabbit — from his children 
Leaf, Clover, and Baby Bumps.” 
“To Tom Towser, from Mr. 
Rooster.” “To Arabelle from Clara- 
belle.” It went on like that, and 
almost always everyone waited to 
see the present opened, before the 
next one was given out. There was 


There was much !o-%'re and joking and happiness. 


much laughing and joking and 
thanking and happiness. 

Then Black Cat announced, “To 
Mrs. Squirrel from Mrs. Goose.” 

Everyone leaned forward to see 
what it was. Mrs. Squirrel took the 
present in her brown paws. *‘Why,” 
she said, “I can almost guess that 
this is a nice jar of something good 
to eat. I can feel it, through the 
paper.” 

Mrs. Goose gave a sad look at 
Old Lady Owl. “Oh dear,” the look 
said, “I did forget to take those 
things out of the glass jar!” 

Old Lady Owl looked back. 
“Never mind,” she seemed to say. 

Mrs. Squirrel had taken the paper 
off by that time. “Why see —”’ she 
said. “It is a lovely pair of red shoes! 
Just what I have always wanted!” 

The shoes looked so funny inside 
the glass jar that Arabelle and Clar- 
abelle began to giggle. “Be quiet, 
girls,” said Mrs, Hen. Mr. Pig 
whispered to Mr. Goat, “I don’t 
care for the taste of leather, myself,” 
and Mr. Goat whispered back, “I 
do.”” But Old Lady Owl saved the 
day. She said, “And wasn’t it a good 
idea, Mrs. Squirrel, to put those 
into a glass jar? Then you can 
always see where they are, and 
won’t have to hunt all through your 
closet for them.” 

“It’s a lovely idea,” said Mrs. 
Squirrel. “You can’t see through a 
box — but this is different. Thank 
you so much, Mrs. Goose!” 

Then Black Cat went on giving 
out the other presents, and there 
was the happy sound of crackling 
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tissue paper, and animal laughter, 
and after a while everyone had un- 
wrapped his gifts. That is, all but 
Mrs. Goose. “Why haven’t you 
opened yours?” asked Mrs. Pop- 
Rabbit. 

“Oh dear me, I guess I was so 
busy watching the giving, that I 
just forgot to get,” said Mrs. Goose, 
and laughed very loud. “Well,” said 
Old Lady Owl, “I think that is 
what Christmas really is. But now 
do open those packages.” 

Then everyone watched; and Mrs. 
Goose had some fine presents. A 
new purple sweater, a pretty teapot, 
some perfume (meadow-clover and 
lavendar, mixed) ——- some dish 
towels, things for the house and 
things for herself — and the last 
gift she opened was a book from 
Old Lady Owl, “How To Can 
Fruit.” Mrs. Goose laughed over 
that. 

Then everyone began to gather up 
their things, and suddenly there was 
a squeal from Mrs, Squirrel. “Why 
— where is my jar of shoes? Has 
anyone seen the pretty red shoes 
that Mrs. Goose gave me?” 

Everyone looked around, and 
scrummaged in the paper, and the 
shoes seemed not to be there at all. 
Mrs. Goose was frantic! To have 
worried so much about losing Mrs. 
Squirrel’s present — and then to 
have it disappear again! She almost 
wanted to cry. 


Mrs. Squirrel began to dance — everyone was delighted. 


Then someone happened on the 
Pop-Rabbit children, playing in a 
corner behind the Christmas tree. 
There presents were around them —- 
and there was an empty glass jar 
— and the shoes, too. 

“But what were you doing with 
these?” asked their mother. “You 
shouldn’t have taken Mrs. Squirrel’s 
present, like that.” 

“We thought they were candy,” 
said Leaf. “Candy comes in glass 
jars, sometimes,” said Clover. ““We 


My Christmas List 


HELEN RAMSEY 


Here are some Christmas gifts 
I'll buy. 
For Dad, a polka-dotted 


For Mother dear, I’ll get a vase, 
Or else a hanky trimmed with 


For Brother John, whois quite 
small, 
I'll find a big red bouncing 


My gift for Gran will make her 
laugh, 
For it will be my 


Fill in the blank spaces with these 
words: tie, lace, ball, photograph. 
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chewed them a little, but we didn’t 
like the taste,” said Baby Bumps. 

“Mrs. Squirrel, do put them right 
on, so they can’t be lost again,” said 
Old Lady Owl. “And won’t you 
please dance your Christmas Wreath 
dance for us?”’ 

‘Please do,” begged all the others. 

Mrs. Squirrel smiled. She did 
know a charming little dance; she 
used to hold a big wreath as she did 
it. At the end, she would jump 
right through the wreath; some- 
times she shot way across the room. 

Mrs. Pop-Rabbit was already at 
the piano; she was playing a song 
called ““Rattle Nuts’’ — to the tune 
of “Jingle Bells.” It was Mrs. 
Squirrel’s favorite music. 

She began to dance. Everyone was 
delighted. Mrs. Squirrel’s flying red 
feet picked up the color of the holly 
berries in the wreath; the shoes 
looked so gay! Mrs. Goose felt very 
happy in her heart. Those shoes had 
meant a lot in her Christmas — she 
had had to worry about them so 
much, and now everything was all 
right. Mrs. Pop-Rabbit’s paws went 
up and down on the piano keys, 
and the music sounded beautiful to 
Mrs. Goose, and to the others, too, 
because they were friends, because 
they had made each other happy, 
and, most of all, because it was 
Christmas. 
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I. DYER KUENSTLER 


(Children should not be allowed to own pets unless some adult person insists that the said pets get 
proper care and attention — and not too much attention of the wrong sort. The following TRUE story 
of a mother cat’s persistent attempts to find a better home for herself and her family, is a sample of 
what frequently happens to unwanted lady cats. Many equally pathetic incidents could be narrated, 
for sad to relate, stray, half-starved cats are found in every city.) 


My NAME is Tabby Smith! 
Pretty Lady across the street calls 
me MARY, or MOTHER CAT, I 
wish I belonged to Pretty Lady, but 
I live with the Smith family. 

The Smith’s residence is in the 
suburbs. I like Mr. Smith quite 
well, but every morning he takes the 
train into Chicago, and I don’t see 
him again until evening. 

There are two Smith children, 
and Mrs. Smith has a new baby. 
This sounds like a good place to 
live, but my home. is anything but 
satisfactory or pleasant. 

The other day I had five new 
kittens, pretty tabby things. My 
nursery is a dirty old box in the 
coal-bin of the Smith basement. It 
is late spring and the place smells 
moldy. The coal-bin is dirty and dis- 
mal — not at all the surroundings I 
would naturally choose for my 
helpless kittens. 

I feel so starved that every day I 
leave my babies and hunt for mice 
on the vacant lot. For since the 
arrival of the new baby, Mrs. 
Smith has given her children the 
job of supplying me with food. Con- 
sequently I am often forgotten. 
Both I and my poor kittens are 
under-nourished. 

Of course, the Smith children soon 
discovered my kittens. They always 


do, worse luck! They repeatedly 
take them away from me and play 
roughly with them, just as if they 
were furry toys. This morning the 
boy twisted Tiny’s front paw and 
he cried for help. I left the remainder 
of my family and ran up to the chil- 
dren. 

“Please stop annoying my kit- 
tens,” I requested. 

“Go away, Tabby,” cried the girl, 
pushing me back. Then I ran to the 
boy and mewed, but he cuffed me 
on my head, and so I slunk into the 
shadow under the stairs. 

Suddenly their mother opened 
the basement door. “Children,” she 


Mother Cat 


called loudly, “It’s time to start for 
school.” 

“Here you are, Tabby Smith,” 
cried the girl. She set Tibbie on the 
bottom step and raced up the stairs. 

The boy dumped Tiny roughly on 
the floor and ran after her. 

I carried my whimpering kittens 
back to the box in the coal-bin one 
by one. I washed them all over, and 
finally coaxed them back to sleep. 
All the while I couldn’t help won- 
dering how Mrs. Smith would like it 
if some huge creature grabbed up 
her precious baby, and mauled him 
all over until he cried with pain and 
fear. 

One Friday evening when the 
kittens’ eyes were open, the Smith 
children sounded very excited about 
something. Then early Saturday 
morning the whole family drove off 
in their car. 

At first I was relieved. “My 
dears,” I said to my kittens, “the 
Smith children will not maul you 
about today. They have gone away.” 

But when I inspected my food 
supply my peace of mind vanished. 
The milk in my saucer was sour, 
and there was nothing but a stale 
fragment of cat-food on my plate. 

When the kittens were sleeping I 
jumped out the open basement win- 
dow and ran to the nearby vacant 
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lot and hunted for field-mice. I 
hunted for hours and hours, and 
merely caught one, which I eagerly 
devoured. I then drank some water 
that had dripped from the out-of- 
door water-faucet into a puddle by 
the side of the house, and returned 
to my family. 

That evening I again went hunt- 
ing, but had very little success. 

When Sunday arrived, the house 
was unusually quiet. “The Smiths 
are still away,” I told my children, 
“They may not be back until to- 
morrow morning — so I must go 
hunting.” 

This time I had no luck whatever. 
After drinking some water from the 
muddy puddle, I sat in the sunshine 
to think, 

Both I and my children needed 
food, and it was high time that I did 
something about it! 

As I turned the matter over in my 
mind I suddenly remembered how 
kind Pretty Lady was whenever I 
called to see her. The last time I had 
kittens, she gave me many a fine 
meal. I would take my family over 
to her house and announce that 
from now on I wanted to be her cat! 

Back in the coal-bin I looked 
over my kittens. Little Tom was the 
finest one of the bunch. I would take 
him over first. 

“Pretty Lady will surely fall for 
you,” I said. 

I found it rather difficult to jump 
out the basement window with Tom 
in my mouth, but after several at- 
tempts I made it. | trotted down the 
long driveway, but at the curb l 
waited for two cars to go by before I 
darted across the street with my 
precious burden. 

When I reached Pretty Lady’s 


home, she was out in the yard. 1 put % 
Little Tom down at her feet and ;: 


looked up into her kind face. 

“Me-ow!” I said by way of greet- 
ing. “I’ve brought over young 
Tom.” 

“What a darling tiger kitten,” 
she exclaimed, picking him up 
tenderly in her arms. I thought she 
understood that I had come to stay, 
for she put him in a box near her 
back door. 

Little Tom had got rather mussed 
up on the journey, so before I left, I 
jumped in the box and gave him a 


Little Tom 


hurried bath. 

“Be good and stay in the box,” I 
whispered in his little soft ear. “I 
have to return to the coal-bin for 
your brothers and sisters.” 

It took me fully two hours to 
bring my entire family over to 
Pretty Lady. And when the fifth 
kitten was safely in the nice warm 
box, I was both tired and hungry. 

Right away I became conscious of 
a delightful odor. Nearby Pretty 
Lady had set a fine meal for me, and 
for once I ate all the meat and drank 
all the milk I could possibly hold. It 
was wonderful to feel so comfortably 
full. I purred with joy, cleaned my- 
self up and took a nap under a big 
shady bush. 

When I awoke I heard voices 
nearby. Pretty Lady was talking to 
Will Martin, a boy from my side of 
the street. 

“Just look in that box,” she said. 
“A thin tabby cat brought those 
kittens here this morning.” 


Pretty Lady gave me a saucer-ful of 
nice warm milk! 
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“Aren’t they cute!’ exclaimed 
Will. ““They’re the Smith’s kittens.” 

“I wonder why the mother cat 
brought them over to me?” re- 
marked Pretty Lady. 

“I guess Tabby was hungry,” 
replied the boy. “The Smiths went 
to the lake for the week-end.” 

Pretty I.ady stroked the kittens 
thoughtfully. “I must take them 
back,”’ she said at last. “Will, do 
you know where they go?” 

“Sure! They live in a box in the 
coal-bin. But the basement window 
is always open. I can climb inside, 
and then, if you hand me the kittens 
one by one, I'll put them back for 
you.” 

“You poor dears — I can’t keep 
you,” Pretty Lady said to the 
kittens. “I’ve already got one cat. 
Besides, you belong to the Smiths.” 

“[ll carry this one,” said Will, 
picking up Little Tom. “Then you 
can take Tibbie, Tabby, Tiny and 
Tim over in the box.” Off they 
started across the street. 

Of course I followed at a distance. 
Pretty Lady gave Will the five kit- 
tens, one at a time, and when they 
were all back in the coal-bin, she 
thanked him, and they both re- 
turned to their homes. 

“Why did they bring us back?” 
asked Tom, as I jumped into the 
dirty old box. 

“T’ll take you over there again in 
the morning,” I promised him, And 
I kept my word, for I refused to 
believe that my plan had failed. 

The next day I got up early. “We 
must be gone before the Smiths 
return,” I explained. One by one I 
carried the kittens over to Pretty 
Lady’s home, and as there was no 
box by the back door, I told them to 
play on the porch until I had 
brought the last one over. 

When Pretty Lady opened her 
door to get her milk, she seemed 
surprised to see the kittens playing 
on her steps. “Well, I never!” she 
exclaimed. Then she bent down and 
patted me on my head. “Mary, I 
suppose you’re hungry, as usual!” 

She fed me all I could eat. Then 
she warmed some milk and tried to 
teach the kittens how to drink. 
Later on they played in the sun- 
shine under the apple tree. They 
never had so much fun in their lives! 
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Suddenly the Smith children ap- 
peared. “*Will Martin said he guessed 
we'd find our cat and kittens here,” 
they said. They gathered us up 
roughly and carried us back to the 
coal-bin. 

For the next two days they fed me 
pretty well, but they soon grew 
careless, and sometimes I went a 
whole day without any food what- 
ever. I felt hungry all the time, and 
I knew that the kittens should now 
be playing every day in the sun- 
shine. So I decided to make one last 
effort to find a better home. I 
carried the kittens over to Pretty 
Lady’s yard, and Little Tom was 
trying to wash his face when she 
saw us. 

“Tabby,” said the lady, as she 
patted me. “You're nothing but 
skin and bones!” Then she hurried 
into the house and got me some 
tasty food. After I had eaten I 


rubbed against her ankles. 

*“Me-ow,” I said, “please let us 
stay this time.” 

“Mary, you faithful mother cat,” 
she replied, “You certainly have 
done your best to provide your 
babies with better surroundings. I 
wish —” 

At that moment the Smith chil- 
dren rushed into the yard. “So 
Tabby’s here again,”’ cried the boy. 
*‘Mom says we’ve got to get rid of 
her! She isn’t our cat, really, you 
know. We found her wandering 
along the street when she was a 
kitten.” 

““Mother says she can’t have a cat 
around with the baby,” added the 
girl, “so this evening Dad’s going to 
take Tabby and the kittens over to 
the S.P.C.A.” 

“Do you mean the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals)” 
asked the lady. 


Tommy's Brother Trims 
the Christmas Tree 


YVONNE ALTMANN 


H GOODIE, we got a 
Christmas tree,” said Jimmy, as he 
came into kindergarten. “‘But there 
aren’t any ornaments on it.” 

“Wonder who will trim the tree?” 

“Hope I do.”’ 

The children talked about the tree 
all the time they were taking off 
their wrans. It made them very ex- 
cited. Miss Brown had to tell them 
several times to stay on the rug. 
Finally everyone was on the rug. 

“How many noticed the boxes on 
top of the piano?”’ Miss Brown asked 
the children. 

‘*T didn’t, but I see them now.” 

“Are the ornaments in the boxes?” 

“Yes, they are, Jimmy.” 

“Are we going to trim the tree?” 

“Would you like to?” 

““Yes.”” called out many children. 

“All right. Sit in rows on the rug 
facing the tree. We’ll leave the tree 
in the middle of the floor. Then 
when it is trimmed you can play, 
sit and dance around it. I'll call you 
by rows to trim the tree. You'll put 


on one ornament and then sit down 
in your row. If your row sits quietly, 
you'll be invited to put on more 
ornaments. I'll sit over here in this 
chair and hand you the ornaments. 
You may stand on chairs to put the 
ornaments high on the tree. I'll 
stand on the chair and you can hand 
me the ornaments that you want to 
go way on top. Does everyone un- 
derstand now what we are going to 

“How do you think we can get the 
tip on the tree>”” Miss Brown asked 
the class. “Even standing on the 
chair, I couldn’t reach it.” 

The children couldn’t seem to find 
a solution. Do you know how they 
got the tip on the tree? (Class guess.) 

“T’ll tell you what we can do. I'll 
tip the tree over and Jimmy, you put 
the tip on the tree,”’ suggested Miss 
Brown. 

Jimmy felt very proud that he 
could put the tip on the tree. It 
worked very easily that way. 


The boy nodded, and tumbled the 
kittens into a box. “Grab up the 
cat,” he said to his sister, “‘and we'll 
shut them up in the car until Dad’s 
ready to take them away.” 

“Wait,” cried Pretty Lady, “I 
want to wish Tabby farewell.” 

Her eyes looked wet as she stroked 
me lovingly on the head. “Good-bye, 
Mother Cat! I hope you will like 
your new home if — when they find 
you one!” 

A few moments later I and my 
family were put into the car, and 
the door was shut. 

Now we are waiting for Mr. Smith 
to drive us to the S.P.C.A. I keep 
wondering what those letters mean, 
but then, nothing could be worse 
than living with the Smiths. 

Somehow I can’t help. feeling 
worried! Please PLEASE wish us 
luck! 


“The first row may come to me, 
and I'll give you an ornament to put 
on the tree.” 

The first row was very happy to 
trim the tree. They were careful of 
the ornaments, They pushed them 
way back on the branches. 

““Now the second row may come. 
Oh, someone dropped an ornament. 
Don’t touch it. I'll sweep it up. I 
don’t want you to cut your fingers.” 

After that the children were even 
more careful of the ornaments. 
There was just one more ornament 
that broke. 

“The third row may put the tinsel 
rope on the tree. I’ll show you how 
you do it. You kecp the ball in your 
hand like this. The end of the rope 
you lay on a branch. Now you un- 
wind it and lay the rope on the 
branches of the tree. Don’t pull it 
too tight, as it won’t look as nice. 
Lay it on high and down low.” 

All the rows had about three turns 
before the tree was finished. 


“T think we need some more orna- 
ments. I think Ill bring one from 
home,” said Jimmy. 

“That would be fine. If any of 
your mothers have some old orna- 
ments that they don’t want any- 
more and if you would like to bring 
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them for our tree, that would be 
fine,” said Miss Brown. 

“T’d like to bring an animal cookie 
and hang it on the tree.” 

“T’d like to bring one, too,” 

too.” 

“I want to bring a candy cane.” 

“It is your tree, so you can do 
with it what you want to,” said Miss 
Brown. 

“May we sit around the tree?” 
Jimmy asked Miss Brown. 


“Yes, you may. Perhaps you 
would like to get your books from 
the library corner and look at them 
under the tree.” 

The children thought that a good 
suggestion. While they looked qui- 
etly at books, Miss Brown played 
some Christmas carols for them on 
the record machine. 

Could you trim a tree as care- 
fully as Miss Brown’s class? You 
might not even break one ornament. 


Joey s Christmas 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE 
(Dedicated to the Shut-in Children of the World) 


In FAR-AWAY-LAND it was 
very cold. Santa threw another fat 
log on the fire. The north wind 
rattled the windows. Snow was 
falling thick and fast. The clock 
began to strike 

One 

Two 
Three 
Four — 

Darkness was coming fast and when 
the clock would strike again it 
would be time to hop into the sleigh 
because it was Christmas Eve. 
Santa was very happy. He looked 
at the pile of letters he had received 
from children. There were so many 
they reached all the way to the 
ceiling. Dolls, skates, bicycles, drums 
—yes he had everything they wished 
for. But there was one letter different 
from all the others. It read 

“Dear Santa: Please bring me 

something — not skates nor bat 

and ball — ’cause I’m a shut-in. 

You'll know what I'd like best. 

And don’t forget the number of 

my house — 12 Cherry Lane. 

Joey.” 
Santa’s eyes were a bit misty as he 
folded the letter placing it on top of 
the pile. Yes, he did know just what 
Joey would like. Just then the clock 
began to strike: 

One 

Two 
Three 
Four 


FIVE! five 


Ah, 


o'clock. He must be off. There was 
not a minute to lose. Down into a 
valley, then high on a hill through 
deep, soft snow, stopping here and 
there but not missing one house 
where there were children. And 
finally he reached the village where 
Joey lived and found number 12 
Cherry Lane. Santa had to think 
quickly. Should he climb down the 
chimney and place the gifts around 
the fireplace? Yes, that would be 
best because he could not step into 
Joey’s room as that would awaken 
him. 

In a few minutes he was down the 
chimney. Silently and quickly he 
placed not one gift but five where 
Joey could see them as he came 
slowly down the stairs because he 
could not walk very fast like other 
boys. Santa knew that the toys 
would greet him the minute they 
saw him, so Santa waved good-bye 
to them and was away. 

*Twas scarcely daylight when the 
toys heard Joey coming down the 
stairs. As he was half way down 
they each spoke to him, in turn. 

Music Box was the first: “‘I’m your 
Music Box.” 

Teddy Bear said: “And I’m your 
Teddy Bear.” 

Then Rocking Horse spoke: “I’m 
your Rocking Horse 

I'll take you any where.” 

Little Engine puffed a bit as he 
said — 

“T’m your little Engine 
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Choo-choo is what I say —” 

And lastly ‘the little Wooden 
Soldier: 

And I’m your Wooden Soldier 
GUARD you night and day!” 

Joey had reached the bottom step | 
by this time. He was fascinated. 
Then he spoke to the _ toys: 
“PLEASE TELL ME AGAIN.” 

As the Music Box played the 
others spoke again to Joey. 

The little fellow was so pleased he 
could not say very much. He seated 
himself on a low stool and asked the 
toys to talk to him again. That was | 
exactly what they wanted to do 
because they each had a wee story 
to tell him. So 
Music Box began to play a merrie 
tune as he said: 

“Santa said that I should play 

My music for you — every day.” 


Teddy Bear told his story: 


DE 


“T will stand on my head 

And tie your shoe, 

But that is only one : 
Of the things I can do —” ‘ 


The Little Engine could hardly 


wait his turn: 


“When I go along 
On a railroad track, 
I say Choo-Choo — C 


But I will soon come back.” 


So they talked and played all day 
through until Joey knew it was really 
time for Teddy to un-tie his shoe. : 

Rocking Horse was watching. He | { 
knew it was almost time for Joey to 
go to bed, so he said — 


“Come, get on my back 
We shall ride very far 

Maybe we'll touch 

The Moon — or a Star — : 


For Sleepy Time comes 
At the close of the day 
So get on my back 

We will ride far away!” 


Where was the little Wooden 
Soldier? He was standing beside 
Joey’s bed. Dear old Santa knew, 


That a Soldier Toy 
Would always guard 
Little Shut-in Boy! 
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CROSS WORD PUZZLE 


Horizontal 


. Sets in surrounding matter 
. The Lapwing 

- To free from tension 
. A vegetable — plural 
. Cripples 

. In a like manner 

. Drinking vessel 

. That elongated fish 

. Correlative of either 
. Having little means 

. A pair of horses 

- To lease 

. To perch 

. Snare 

. A measure of area 

. A negative reply 

. Belonging to 

35. Behold 

. Head 

. A card game 

. Attached to bundles 
. Bend forward 

. Send back 

. Doze 

. A luminous body 

. To drive down by strokes 
. Traps 

. Extremely minute 

. Descendants 


. Oppressor 


wh 


YY 


Vertical 
. Shade trees 
. A State — abbreviated 
What we call Robert 

. Electrical unit 
. Hesitate 

. To break short 
. A large book 

. To set in 

. A State — abbreviated 
. Got possession of 

Amidst 
. Former Russian Ruler 
. To work 

. A small bed 
. Allow 

. Pain in the shoulder 
. A note of the scale 

. Arrive — abbreviated 
. Knocks 
. The sun 
. Also 

Mail 

. Forward 
. An age 

. An exclamation 
. A number 

. A degree 

. A thin plate 
. Impaired by inactivity 
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. Disappear 

48, Dispute 

49. A suffix used to form feminine 
nouns 

51. Perform 

53. A State — abbreviated 

54. Sloth 

55. Universal language 

57. Abbreviation for “Oriental’’ 

58. A child calls its mother 

59. Within 


(Answer on Page 64) 


Things to Make 
Christmas Ornaments 


Use ORDINARY paper cups 


and cover with tinfoil, turn upside | 


down and put a string through the 
bottom to make bells. These may be 
made in different sizes for the Christ- 
mas tree. The small sized bell makes 
a pretty place card for a Christmas 
party by pasting to a small card. 


Glass Tumblers 


Take glass tumblers that jelly 
or peanut butter came in and paint 
in green or red. (There is a paint 
now just for glass.) Then paint 
Christmas trees or other Christmas 
scenes in silver after the red or green 
paint has dried thoroughly. This 
makes an ideal container for ever- 
green shoots and would be nice to 
take home to Mother for a center- 
piece. 


Miniature Evergreen Place Cards 


AKE some plaster of paris 
patties about the size of a small 
cookie. Insert a small cone and an 
evergreen shoot into the plaster be- 
fore it dries. The scales of the cone 
will hold the place card. This makes 
a pretty place card for Christmas 
parties and is inexpensive. 


Face Uplifting for Old Candles 


AVE your children bring from 
home old candles that have become 
soiled and could not be used again. 
Dust these candles by dipping a 
piece of cotton in the dry dust and 
use as a brush. Use silver or alumi- 
num dust. White candles or red are 
very pretty done this way. You can, 
however, use any color. 


—HELEN C. LARGE 
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Health Poster 

(Page 49) 

Do you play out of doors in the 
fresh air every day? Every day, 
summer or winter we feel better if 
we can spend time out of doors run- 
ning and playing in the sunshine 
and fresh air. 


COLOR THE POSTER: 

Color @he sky blue; the boy’s 
snowsuit green or brown with red 
trim and a red cap and mittens. 
Make a striped red and yellow 
scarf. Outline the Health slogan on 
the fence boards with your blue 
crayon. 


December Calendar 
(Page 44) 
Red Fox 
Paint the fox a rusty red. The legs 
and tips of the ears black. Paint 
blue shadows on the snow. 


December Blackboard Borders 
(Page 45) 
The units of the first border may 
be adapted to place cards as well as 
to a blackboard border. 


New Tags From Old Cards 
(Page 46) 
The details on this page show 
step by step how lovely Christmas 


For the sake of your children, 
buy and use Christmas Seals. 

Thanks to Seals, children today 
have a far greater chance of es- 
caping TB than you did. 

To give them a still better 
chance, send your contribution 
today, please, 


tags can be made from old cards. 
We offer a scalloped circle and an 
ellipse in original size for patterns, 
Other patterns of about the same 
size may be a scalloped square or a 
rectangle. Then there are odd wore f 
tags. The patterns for such are cut 
from folded paper, as G. 

Mountings may be light-weight 
tinted papers or colored construc- 
tion papers. Cords may be yarn or 
embroidery cotton. 


Greeting Cards For Christmas 
(Page 47) 

These cards can be made from 
white drawing paper 234 x 12 inches, 
folded. After drawing and painting 
the covers cut around top edge of 
design. The little shaded area shows 
where the cutting stops at the top. 

The feathers on the angel’s wings 
may be done in three areas of three 
different tints of pink. The holly 
berries should have a _ high-light. 
Color the holly leaves a little darker 
on one half of each leaf. The inside 
of the sleeve is a little darker than 
the dress. 

For the second card you might 
paint the hair yellow, the flowers 
red-orange, the hat red-violet, the 
under part of the skirt lighter than 
the skirt. The church may be violet 
and blue-violet with an orange roof 
marked in red scallops. 

The trees in the lower card may 
each be a different green, the sky 
behind the big star light blue-violet, 
the front of the house yellow- 
brown, the side violet-brown, the 
windows yellow, the door and the 
roof red-orange, the frame on the 
window and door orange. 

Write greeting on inside of folder. 
Make envelopes for cards from 
drawing paper. (See page 48.) 


Decorative Cut Paper Units 
(Page 48) 

At the top of this page are the 
measurements for an envelope that 
can easily be made to fit the cards 
on page 47. 

The rest of the page offers cut- 
paper units that make attractive 
package decorations for Christmas 
packages. If dark blue tissue paper 
is not available, use inexpensive 
white tissue. Then cut a plain edge, 
or scalloped, panel to fit the top of 
(Turn to Page 64) 


the Lesson of 


TAN 


In adult years, the mistaken use of 
color is sometimes labelled ‘bad taste.’ 
Actually, it is nothing worse than a lack 
of childhood color education... the 
obility to think in terms of proper color 
blending, harmony or contrast. A most 
convenient and ef- 
fective way to teach 
color appreciation is 
by using the multiple 
hues available in 
the 12 and 24 color 
Mongol Colored 
Pencil Assortments. 


EBERHARD 
FABER 


LEADERSHIP IN FINE WRITING MATERIALS 


THIS HERE I. Q. 


for one dollar 
By FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


What People Say About This Book 


“I much enjoyed This Here I. Q. and am 
very pleased to see this kind of publication 
appear. I wish at least one copy were avail- 
able in every library.” 
— Instructor, University of Virginia 
“Every page is a riot of rollicking fun and 
quips. The last chapter in itself is worth 
every teacher’s attention and should be the 
pee 4 of all concerned in education,” 
— American Childhood Masazine 
“Delicious satire! Both high school teachers 
and students are ‘eating it up’.” — John 
Hoffert North High School, 
Quincy 
“This Here I. 0. is a most stimulating book 
and verv profitable -eading for every 
teacher, principal, and administrator.” 


R. G. Mowrey, Counte Supt., Cham- 
bersburg, Pa. 

“A priceless contribution which should be 
made available to the public throughout the 


country.” — Judith Stromdahl, L'bra- 
rian, Weston, Mass. 

“This Here I. Q. is the recipe for all those 
who wish a good laugh. Worthwhile reading.” 
— Hazel Peterson, Employment Mgr.. 
Ratheon, Newton, Mass. 

“A challenging philosonhy for the berinning 
teacher.” — Frances Curran, First Grade 
Teacher, Everett, Mass. 


Publisher — 


TUTTLE TEACHER SERVICE 
11 Beach Rd., Lynn, Mass. 


Spare Time Money is easy to make taking 
subscriptions for American Childhood. 
Write for details — American Childhood 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Decorative Cut-Paper Units 


(From Page 63) 
the package. We suggest dark blue 
for the color. 

It would be best to use commer- 
cial colored papers for this work, 
but white papers may be painted 
and used for cutting as well. Paint 
white paper a pale pink-orange for 
flesh tints. 

Trace and cut all parts first. Then 
assemble them. Start with the dress. 
Run a little past along the back 
edge where feet (x), arms, neck or 
wings are to be attached. The latter 
should all be cut a little longer than 
shown so as to have some surface 
for pasting (x). 

Arms as (A and B) are cut as 
illustrated because they are pasted 
on the dress. When all parts have 
been pasted together, turn the 
unit over and be sure to run paste 
all around all the edges, and some 
in the center of the surface. Pick 
the unit up carefully and lay it 
upon the dark blue panel where it is 
to be pasted. Never rub the work 
unless you place a clean piece of 
paper over it. This protects all the 
fine cut parts from being bent up 
or torn. 

Add colored stars of different sizes 
to finish the decoration, Instead of 
stars you may use dots or little 
flowers. A Christmas greeting from 
an old card may be cut out (see 
page 47) and added as part of the 
gift-package decoration. 

The plain, clean colors, and the 
sharp edges of cut-paper work make 
this type of decoration especially 
attractive. 


Alphabet Work Pages 
(Pages 28, 29) 

List all the words starting with M 
in this group of verses, 
M is for mile, 
For meadow and mouse; 
For meat and for moon, 
And the man in his house, 
M is for milk, 
For mush and for my; 
For little Miss Muffet 
Who made me a pie. 
M is for market, 
And mother and meek; 
For maid and for moss 
On the mill by the creek. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


List all the words starting with N 
in this group of verses, 
N is for nod, 

For nap and for neat; 
For neck and for Nancy 
With nice little feet. 

N is for needle, 

For near and for nook; 
For north and for noise 
And a nest by a brook. 
N is for name, 

For night and for notes; 
For net and for navy 
And nine little boats, 


Write the words on the dotted 
lines under each picture, the M 
words under the picture showing 
the mill, and the N words under the 
picture showing the boats, 


Land of the Wigwam 
(From Page 38) 
also for keeping us from harm. 
Big Buffalo begins to dance. 
Others join in. Curtain closes as 
they are dancing. 


Gf (etionad College of Cducalion 


Thorough Preparation for Teaching 


Nursery School Kindergarten, Primary and Upper 
Elementary Grades. Children’s demonstration school 
and observation center. On Chicago's lovely North 
Shore. Beginning classes and specially designed 
courses for teachers and college graduates. Fall, Mid- 
year and Summer terms. Write for Catalog. 


K. RICHARD JOHNSON, PH. D.. Pres. 
Box 012R EVANSTON, ILL 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten wad 


Primary Materials 
EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 
THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 
146 Kendall Avenue 
Toronto 4, Ontario, Canada 


Write for Catalogue 
(Canadian Customers Only) 


Prompt Service for the Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
and ART SUPPLIES 


For 35 years we have represented 
Milton “Bradley Company. A complete 
stock of their merchandise j/s carried in 
Kansas City at all pig all 


Write for 


HOOVER BROS. Inc. 
1020-22 Oak Street Kansas City 6, Mo. 


RULERS & 
YARDSTICKS 


SENCO 


SCHOOL RULER 


NOVELTY CO., INC. 


P. O. BOX 30, SENECA FALLS 5, NEW YORK 


TEACHERS COME WEST WHERE IT PAYS TO TEACH 

Kindergarten and Primary Teachers, we need you for the Best Pay- 

ing positions in the Best Cities in the West, including Ariz., Calif., 
Ore., Wash., which pay the highest salaries. 


N.A.T.A. 
Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers Agency in West 
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SOCIAL 
STUDY 
PROJECTS 


In the study of farm or 
home life, Plasteline mod- 
eling correlates naturally 
with Social Studies. The 
entire class may participate 
in working out this farm 
project, some children mak- 
ing the house, some the 
people, some the farm ani- 
mals, etc. This gives each 
child an opportunity for 
self-expression. Using Plas- 
teline in a variety of colors 
adds realism and interest 
to any project. 


\Children in Primary Grades 
do much better Modeling with 


Flexibility is a feature of 
Plasteline. Rolled thin 
strands, it clings together 
and may be twisted, with- 
out breaking, into any de- 
sired form for baskets like 
above or in flat strips for 
‘lattice work”’ effects. 


COMPOSITE 
CLAY 


MADEINUS A 


%, 
“te 
CLEAN » NON-POISONOUS ANTISEPTIC 
ALWAYS SOFT AND PLASTIC . FOR 
SE IN EVERY GRADE FROM KINDER 


SARTENT ADVANCED ART SCH 


Nowe ee COMPANY 
A 


MA 


TRADE MARK 


for this material: is so clean that it eliminates all the untidiness caused by 
ordinary clays. No aftermath of lost time in ‘‘cleaning up” is necessary 
where Plasteline is used — just put it away in its box until next time. 


PLASTELINE is always soft and pliable, making it possible to leave un- 
finished work of one lesson to be finished at another time. It does not shrink. 
It does not soil the hands. It requires no mixing before using but is ready 
for modeling when taken from the package. 

Use PLASTELINE for Modeling in Your School 
Made in the following colors: 
456R_ Blue 456K Clay Color 4560B Gray Green 
456M Bronze Green 456J Cream 456A Terra Cotta (Red) 

456C Dark Brown 

456Z Assorted, 4 colors, “% lb. ea., 


‘Cream, Terra Cotta, Bronze 
Green, Dark Brown 


— a Superior Plastic Clay for 
Educational Use in all 


School Grades 


Write for circular showing ‘‘Things to Make’’ with Plasteline 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
New York: 200 Fifth Ave. Chicago: S11 S. Wabash Ave. 
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“Gor Best in Crayons . 
its Milton Bradley” 


for MILTON BRADLEY means Quality, Color Value, Smoothness — and a tradition 


of 90 Years experience in production of color materials for early Art Education in School 
and Home. 


THAT’S WHY THE NEW 


CRAYRITE 


is a masterpiece in the crayon category. Every stroke of a CRAYRITE is a mark of perfec- 
tion — smooth, non-gritty, vivid in color. And the CRAYRITE package assortments 
meet every color need you will ever know, from the beginner’s “box of eight” to the 24-color 
assortment for advanced grades. 


CRAYRITE is made in two styles — the ordinary round crayon and the ‘“‘No-Roll’’ (as 
originated by Milton Bradley Company) which doesn’t roll off the desk — an economy 
crayon because of less breakage. 


COLOR ASSORTMENTS and composition are the same in each type, as follows: 
8 COLORS IN TUCK BOX 24 COLORS 


Red Orange Yellow Green | An assorcment of 24 beautiful colors in a patented, 


Blue Violet eR Black Compacto telescope box for attractive display and 
easy color selection. 


Red Red-Orange Dark Green Silver 
16 COLORS IN TUCK BOX Orange Yellow-Orange Blue-Green Pink 


Red Blue Yellow-Green Black | Yellow Yellow-Green Red-Violet Magenta 
Orange Violet Blue-Green Brown | Green _ Blue-Violet Flesh Burnt-Sienna 
Yellow Red-Orange Blue-Violet Flesh Blue Turquoise-Blue Brown Gray 

Green Yellow-Orange Red-Violet White | Violet Dark Blue Black Gold 


Ask your school supply dealer for these new CRAYRITE Crayons. You will like their smart 
package appearance. You will appreciate their finer quality. 


A PRODUCT OF... 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK: 200 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO: 811 So. Wabash 
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MILTON BRADLEY 
SCHOCL CRAYONS 


‘MILTON BRADLEY 
SCHOOL CRAYONS 
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